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Does Your Church Sing \"\rep caures 


This Great Hymn-r is the most inspir- 


fry it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. | ing and beautiful 
hymnal _ in_ the 
' American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
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2. In haunts of wretch-ed - ness and need, On shad-owed } three outstanding 
3. The cup of wa - ter givn for thee Still holds the | features: 

4.0 Mas-ter, from the moun-tain - side, Make haste to 

5. Till sons of men shall learn thy love, And fol - low 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


Writing 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH meh 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors + large 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregatio nal singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


Election Returns Indecisive amendment. As in every county and state where within 
But Not Discouraging the past generation prohibition was adopted there followed 
IGH spots of the recent election from the point of 4t once a period of confusion and scandal through lax 
H view of the liquor issue were the defeat in Ohio by enforcement of the newly adopted law, so it 1s expected 
187,000 majority of a measure initiated by the wets that before the nation settles down to sobriety and self- 
the intent of which was to nullify the eighteenth amend- control a period of struggle must intervene. Of the out- 
ment, and the carrying in California by 29,000 majority of come of that struggle there can be no doubt. 
a measure which brings that state into harmonious cooper- 
ation with the Volstead law. Probably no local results What Conservative 
were watched with more eagerness than those in Illinois Denominations Shy At 
and Chicago. The city is the wet stronghold of the country. WO leading denominations have in recent national 
Anton Cermak, wet democrat, was elected president of the meetings failed to come into the Federal Council of 
county board of commissioners by a substantial majority Churches cordially and fully. Each maintains an attitude 
against a clean-cut dry republican, but this lapse is con- of timid correspondence with the organization through 
siderably offset by the election of a dry majority on the which Protestantism is able to accomplish much work in 
board itself thus leaving Mr. Cermak in the position of a common. The United Lutheran church will henceforth help 
minority leader. Illinois seemed to go for wine and beer P@y Federal Council bills, but qualifies its cooperation be- 
ona direct referendum vote by a majority of nearly two to cause of an alleged difference in faith from the other de- 
one, with Chicago voting three to one. But this vote is nominations. This denomination endorses the work of the 
purely advisory in its effect and represents only a fretion Federal Council in most particulars, but leaves out the 
of the dry sentiment, the Anti-Saloon League having ad- work of the commission on the church and social service. 
vised its followers not to vote at all, on the ground that The Churchman, representing the Protestant Episcopal 
the proposal was in violation of federal law and the national communion, draws the inference from the debates at the 
constitution. The complexion of congress has not at this recent general convention in Portland that the real trouble 
writing been determined nor that of state legislatures. "” the Eplecopalian comp % with this ee ee 
sion. Conservative members of the Episcopal church 
charged on the floor that the commission on the church and 
social service had taken sides in the industrial issue. If 
these two denominations are out in the cold for this reason, 
they are rather lonely these days. The Roman Catholic 
church has not hesitated to speak right out on industrial 
questions in more radical spirit, perhaps, than that of the 
towever, are not surprised that the liquor issue was not Federal Council commission. Jewish religious leadership 
abruptly settled by the simple adoption of the eighteenth is giving many tokens of a strong stand for industrial 






Remarkable results were secured by the League in getting 
a larger dry registration and poll them in _ previous 
bye-elections, but the guilty fact remains that had go per 
‘ent of the Christian citizenship been as active as 40 per 
‘ent were there would have been a sweeping victory every- 
where for law enforcement. Experiencd prohibitionists, 
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progress. The Lutherans and Episcopalians seem to stand 
before the American public as the two religious organiza- 
tions where stand-patism and capitalism in the industrial 
struggle dominate religious opinion. That situation is, of 
course, intolerable to such Episcopalians as Bishop Wil- 
liams and many others who could be named. The Luther- 
ans in America are far less progressive with regard to 
interchurch cooperation and their relationship to the social 
movement than are the Lutherans of Europe. This must 
surely be a temporary condition which will change as the 


denomination develops in the free air of American life. 


“Thou Shalt 
Not Kill” 

big appalling number of murders, ; the equally 
amazing number of acquittals, must fill every thought- 
ful mind with a feeling akin to dismay. It is well nigh 
impossible in this country to convict a woman of murder, 
even when she confesses to it. Recently, in New Jersey, 
woman was tried for the murder of her husband 
ther woman whom she suspected of illicit relations. 
here was no dispute as to t! facts, and the charge of the 
residing judge was a plain setting forth of the law. The 
ndly announced that the defendant was “not 
l set her free in the midst 
entalism swept everything 
1an was pretty, she had a little 


ler arms, and an aged mother at hand—so the law 


enored and murder was justified. It reminds one 


Russian story in which a jury set a murderer free 
© bad to make him unhappy 

law is thus glibly set aside, 

collect to beat up 

ho has incurred dis- 

that lawlessness runs rife 

an accompaniment of melodramatic senti- 

sm in which moral laws are blurred and the most 
ing crimes are consecrated. Still stands the ancient 
announced amid the flashing lightnings of moral in- 


ight and command: “Thou shalt not kill!” 


The Tragedy of 
Provincialism 
O' a certain well-known statesman it was said: “The 
air currents of the world never ventilated his mind” ; 
and that is not a bad description of the average American. 
Provincialism is our curse; our lives are bounded by the 
sporting page, the picture show, the price of butter, and 
the neighborhood gossip. The world-shaking struggles 
of races, the roar of cataclysmic revolutions reach us only 
he murmur of far-distant thunder. Europe appeals to 
us to help hold the world together, and we are bored, sus- 
pecting sinister designs or selfish motives. Cynical scorn 
of others is united with complacent over-valuation of our 
own habits, opinions, possessions, country, and religion. 
Provincialism is always “anti,” compounded in equal parts 
of ignorance and antagonism It is forever glorifying 
itself by depreciating everything that belongs to others, 
mistaking difference for inferiority. It makes a high wall, 


shutting the world out, shutting itself in. On the day the 
coalition cabinet resigned a city paper told the fact in one 
stick of type with a small caption, and recited a local scan- 
dal in sickening detail under huge headlines. No wonder 
nationalism is narrow, religion sectarian, and our atti- 
tude toward other nations a supercilious aloofness. These 
things are inevitable until the barriers of ignorance and 
prejudice are broken down, our outlook broadened, our 
knowledge enriched, and our sympathy enlarged. They 
expect the impossible who hope for any kind of world co. 
operation until we have some degree of a world-minded- 
ness. Lord Robert Cecil was right when he uttered that 
shining sentence: “We must first obtain recognition of 
the fact that the good of humanity as a whole does actually 
exist.” 


What To Do 
On Sunday 
URITANS had a long list of things not to do on 
Sunday. Has it occurred to anybody to make a good 
list of things that would be proper to do on Sunday? This 
needs to be done for the child if he is not to be utterly dis- 
vusted with the church and the religious life. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Child Life is circulating a booklet called 
“A Year of Good Sundays.” No doubt many things in 
the list would also be in the index of things forbidden by 
our grandparents, but that need not trouble anyone very 
much. The institute suggests Bible games played like 


“authors.” “Dressing up” on Sunday is looked upon as 
a legitimate pleasure for a child, and various costumes may 
he used. Letter writing to distant relatives and family 
with conversation about these relatives is a pleasant mode 
of passing some time. The children are sometimes set at 
the task of writing stories, an occupation at which some 
rather young children will labor for a good while. At 
the close of the booklet is an extended bibliography of 
books that would be helpful to parents in keeping their 
children usefully busy not only on Sunday, but on am 
other day of the week when they found time hangin 
heavy on their hands. Recently a minister took a vote of 
his congregation on a considerable list of sermon topics 
which covered varied fields of doctrine, devotion and prac- 
iical service. The problem of the Christian use of Sunday 
received more votes than any other single sermon on the 
list. People are in bad conscience with regard to the us 
of a day which has been given to the race as a day devote 
to the higher life. The young people who spend it on ma‘ 
escapades, the householder who devotes it all to gardening 
and the business man who sees in it only an enlarged op- 
portunity for golf, miss many things. What the institute 
has done for child life, someone should do for adults. How 
can a healthy-minded adult makes the most of Sunday: 


Dean Inge’s 
“Outspoken Essays”’ 

SECOND series of “Outspoken Essays,” 

Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is an outstanding vol- 
ume among the autumn books; and to say that it is of 
equal value with the first series is the highest praise. I 
contains his Hibbert Lectures on the State, his Romane 
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Lecture on the Idea of Progress, which made so much 
stir at the time of its delivery; a striking study of The 
Dilemma of Civilization, raising the question whether the 
over-mechanization of life has not impaired the intrinsic 
qualities of the race; a glorification of the Victorian Era 
as over against the pigmy men of our time; and much else 
of like challenging import. But the gem of the volume is 


the first essay, entitled “Confessio Fidei,” in which we 
erhear a great thinker examining the fundamental con- 
fdences of his life. The rift between the old faith and 
he new knowledge, the assumption that “science gives us 
without values, and religion values without facts,” 
lean regards as the fatal discord in our modern world. 

, Christian Platonist, and disciple of Plotinus, the dean 
his own way of bridging the gap between facts and 
lues. Elis way may not satisfy all of his readers, but 
he does see the crux of the whole question of religious 
nour day is plain. It is a volume to make one think 
fast, notable in the range of the problems with 


leals, no less than in its concise, keen-cutting 


The American 
Sin of Waste 


> NMETZ, the physicist and consulting engineer of 


General Electric Company, would solve our coal 
by harnessing the waterfalls. He insists that we 
hing posterity of its heritage by burning coal to 
‘r which could be produced much more cheaply by 

He is only one of many prophets that are 
Were 


lth of the country equally distributed, each family 


\merica of the sin of our wasteful habits. 
t $2,500 per year. But one-third of our families 
han one thousand dollars a year while a few get 
illion dollars a year. Much of the large incomes 
“ith” rather than wealth. 
ists figure that eleven billions a year goes into 


ostentation which is 


1 extragavance which has no proper place in any life 
lhe waste in the form of idleness is a very seri- 
tter. We sometimes have as many as five million 
ng around idle waiting for jobs. The economic 
his item alone is staggering. In no department of 
nal life are we more wasteful than in the proc- 
distribution. Whole fruit farms are bought up in 
higan every year, and their product allowed to rot in 
held in order to keep prices up. 


iT 


Car-loads of water- 
is dumped into the lake and cans of milk poured into 
¢ sewer tell the story of the reckless defiance of human 
fare that the national distributing agencies practice 

mg. When the church pleads for decent hours, 
ing wages and other human rights for workers, it is told 
read old-fashioned books on political economy which 
h supply and demand.as the regulative force in our in- 

life. Modern life has learned how to supersede 
In a world where millions are 
ungry and where the masses still lack the ordinary de- 
encies of life we are bound to admit that our troubles 
‘rise from conservatism, failure to apply science to indus- 
Ty and from greed and selfishness. When the idealism of 


is law through waste. 
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professional life, say of the teacher, enters business, we 
shall have enough and to spare for every family in the 
whole wide world. 


The Larger Faith 


N the controversy which is raging in certain sections of 
the church over matters which are affirmed by some to 


be essentials of Christianity, it is continually charged 


that those who hold the more liberal opinions devitalize 


the gospel by substituting generalizations for definite 


realities, and rationalizing away the fundamental values of 
the faith. It is probable that to people of particular schools 
of thought and forms of experience this charge seems 
With 


is impossible 


abundantly justified. who take a hand in 


these arguments it to exchange views with 


fruitful results, because their outlook and method of think- 


ing do not permit them to hold any of the matters of Chris- 


tian belief in any other than a fixed and dogmatic fashion. 


To them questions of this kind are no longer open to dis- 


cussion. Their opinions are final and unchangeable. 
But to those who permit themselves to consider 


1 


candor and open-mindedness t! 
gradual attainment of new and ampler ground in the es- 
sentials of Christianity, there comes the satisfying dis- 
covery that the later interpretations of the gospel involve 
no loss of values, but rather an enlargement of horizon, 
and a deepening of conviction when the teachings of the 
scriptures are interpreted and reinforced by the amazingly 


varied and marvelous facts of modern scientific and his- 


torical study. What seemed at first to be lost in the con- 
flict of ideas is found to be strengthened and amplified in 
that 
true that 


the light of the new sciences. Nothing is ever lost 


can abide the test of facts. Indeed it is usually 


on more careful inquiry, the o and apparently en- 


dangered elements of the faith, put in jeopardy by the 


wider ranging of investigation, come back to their own 
with new and more vital meaning. 


field of 


human 


There are three stages of knowledge in the 


biblical truth, as in most of areas of 
interest. The first is the stage of literal acceptance of the 
statements of the Bible as if they were to be taken at their 
That is 


the childlike and unquestioning faith which attempts to 


actual face value as scientific and historical data. 


honor the scriptures without raising any of the questions 


regarding their purpose and method which modern in- 


vestigation of their nature compels. To such an attitude 
of mind any doubt as to the validity of any statement of 
the Bible is disloyal to the Book and its supreme message. 
That is the stage of naive faith with which most Christians 
begin their acquaintance with the source of our religious 
life. 


have had to begin here, for it was the mood of a gen- 


Most of those who represent the older generation 


eration ago. 

The second stage is that in which one comes up square 
against the weakness of this view to meet the tests of in- 
vestigation. It does not require much study of the Bible to 
discover that it nowhere claims infallibility in matters of 
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scientific knowledge or of historical information. While 
it is an invaluable source of treasured remembrance of an 
ancient and vividly important period of human experience, 
its purpose is’ manifestly not to disclose unknown facts 
about the structure of the world, or the processes of 
human history. Its themes are vastly more important. It 
employs the information of the men who wrote it in the 
effort to make clear their message of religion and morality. 
But it is too often the case that people confronted in their 
study of the scriptures with the evident marks of human 
and not always accurate information regarding the phe- 
nomena of nature and the events of past history, judge 
these documents by that standard, and reject them as un- 
trustworthy in all their statements. This negative attitude 
toward the Bible is the sceptic’s refuge. It is the easy 
conclusion of those who have met their first difficulties, 
and have not the patience to work through to firm ground. 
It is the second stage of biblical culture. 

Those, however, who are willing to pay the price of a 
thoroughgoing inquiry into the character and value of the 
Bible, come to understand that neither of the earlier phases 
of their education is competent or satisfactory. In the light 
of fuller study of the great truths which historic Chris- 
tianity has affirmed, there is secured a new and firmer 
grasp upon the essentials of the faith, and one discovers 
that nothing has been lost that is of genuine value, but all 
things have become more adequate and convincing by the 
process of disciplined investigation. This is the third 
and satisfying state of religious education. This is the 
intellectual new birth, without which no man sees the 
richness and breadth of the kingdom of God. 

This principle may be applied to almost any of the 
phases of Christian doctrine now under heated discussion 
in those quarters where modern conceptions of the Bible 
are as yet viewed with suspicion. Regarding the miracles, 
the character of the Bible as a revelation of the will of 
God, the person of Jesus, the relation of Christianity to 
the ethnic faiths, and other matters of equal moment, it 
is evident that the same progress is taking place, from the 
first stage of unquestioning affirmation, through the second 
zone of surprised and distressed reaction against the calm 
assurances of orthodox belief, to the third attitude of faith 
through struggle that has cleared the mind of its darker 
doubts, and found a standing place of ascertained reality. 
This is the experience through which the men and women, 
especially the young men and women, of the present gen- 
eration are passing. It is inevitable that they should go 
this way, if they are at all touched by the spirit of inquiry 
which is the dominant force in our age. The next genera- 
tion will not have to pass this way. It will have its own 
problems, which will doubtless be as difficult and as testing. 
But the struggle to adjust itself to the new science, as 
voiced in the methods of evolution, and the new faith in 
the Bible, the result of the critical researches of the last 
twenty years, will be so far a thing of the past that to the 
student of religion and education in the future these bitter 
controversies of our day will appear as futile and unwar- 
ranted as the medieval protests against the Copernican 
science, and the revolutionary disclosures made by his- 
torical students of that earlier age. 


An example of the ampler faith to which the present 
generation is finding its way is the changed attitude of 
thoughtful Christians to the entire subject of miracles 
which in former times were proclaimed the most conspicu- 
ous proofs of the divine character of the biblical revelation, 
and the most outstanding credentials of the ministry ot 
Jesus. The virgin birth of Jesus is an_ outstand- 
ing example of such an event, affirmed as it is by two of 
the gospels, and imbedded in some of the oldest of the 
creeds. The changing attitude of this generation toward 
this narrative does not rest on the impossibility of such an 
occurrence, for science has disclosed such a multitude ot 
marvels in recent years that no man is free to deny the 
possibility of even the most unusual phenomena. Nor is it 
based upon the discovery that the claim of virgin birth is 
made in behalf of very many of the heroes of the past, 
kings, warriors and prophets. It is rather the fact that 
the first witnesses of the life of Jesus appear to have given 
only secondary regard to the story, as it appears in only 
two of the four gospels, and is nowhere referred to in the 
writings of the apostle Paul. Moreover the value of the 
life and ministry of our Lord are in no manner enhanced 
by the belief in this item of early Christian tradition. The 
reality of the divine-human life of Jesus is in no way val- 
idated by an occurrence of this order, even if on other 
grounds it were held to be within the realm of probability. 
It is not an article of Christian faith upon which any in 
sistence can be placed in the demand for the acceptance 
of the leadership and program of Jesus. 

Confronted by considerations of this nature, which are 
as cogent in relation to the other miracles as they are in 
reference to the virgin birth, many people are slipping into 
the second stage of mere negation in regard to all the ur- 
usual features of the life of the Master. If the miracles 
are not to be held as a solemn and obligatory part of the 
Christian belief, what is left? Do not all the facts of the 
gospel records stand or fall together? Is one at liberty 
to select those that satisfy his intellectual powers, and re 
fuse credit to the rest? The answer is of course that on 
has no choice in the matter. The frank facing of the facts 
of the universe in the manner which modern science has 
made unescapable makes it impossible to accord to the 
miraculous accounts of the past the credit which once they 
enjoyed. This is no more true of those of Greek and 
Roman origin than those of Old and New Testament record. 
If one most choose between the acceptance of the body of 
biblical miracles and the abandonment of the traditional 
faith, it appears to a large number of people that the result 
is wholly negative, and that in the interest of intellectual 
honesty they can no longer be Christians. This is th 
second stage of their religious culture. The tragedy 3 
that so many of them stop here, and make no further effort 
to find the way out. Furthermore there are many among 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion who are quite contett 
to regard such conclusions as the proofs of total apostay 
from evangelical ground, and such persons as no longe 
entitled to the fellowship of the churches. 

ut this is not the end of the inquiry. A more careful 
study of the origins of our religion discloses the fact tha 
the Christian gospel does not rest upon the miraculow 
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element in the Bible. The whole category of miracles 
could be eliminated from our acceptance of Old and New 
Testament fact and truth and the foundations of belief 


would still be unimpaired. 





It is not upon the supernatural, 
as such, that Christianity rests, but upon the deep founda- 






tions of the divine love, the redemptive ministry of Jesus, 





the waiting need of human life for the divine fellowship, 





and the program of the Master which has been so fully 





disclosed in the holy scriptures. There can be no contro- 





versy over the question of miracles, or any other of the 





moot 


items of belief when once the distinction is made 





between the essential and the less essential things of the 
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Men have the right to hold with fidelity and con- 
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ny view they please regarding these matters of 





hate. The only places where the vital structure of Chris- 


tort 1 


is involved is in the acceptance of the leader- 





















































at Jesus as humanity’s interpreter of God, and the 
en realize among men the program and ideals which 
ily unced. Here one finds room enough for debate, 
be n altogether different level from that of tradi- 
the troversy. 
ed t must be the effort of all seekers after truth to win 
“he t for themselves and those they lead from the 
-al- grounds of literal and dogmatic belief in an infallible 
her record, past the zone of denial and dissent, to the firm 
ity. place of faith in the larger truth which the 
in- scientific and historical studies of the age are so luminously 
nee ‘closing. The difficulty with multitudes of people in our 
eis the fact that they have found it difficult or impos- 
are e bide in the first stage of unquestioning faith in the 
> in eral, and have drifted into the second stage of scepticism, 
into without the will or the courage to make their way out to 
un firmer ground ahead. It is not too much to affirm 
cles with emphasis that all that is needed to attain that ground 
the of conviction and serenity is the will to persevere in the 
f the est of the larger truth which lies at the heart of the 
erty message of Jesus. In the light of his supreme personality 
dre inor problems of miracle, revelation, and the second 
t one ing find their solution. These are the lesser and pass- 
facts ing phases of a theme that centers in a timeless and sublime 
e has urpose, the purpose that finds its declaration and its proof 
> the life and the achievements of our Lord. 
» they 
c and 
ecord. 
“ll The Rights of the Child 
itional e€ Nights O e waren 
result I: live in an age of powerful young men. The inver- 
lectual tive and the creative and the untried have come to 
is the theirown. Arrogant youth smiles contemptuously 
edy 8 4 experience and age has been brushed aside with ruthless 
effort #§ ind unhesitating firmness. Young men have turned theiz 
among #§ “Unds into machines for the grinding out of all the pred- 
sontent Hj “ts of a hard and spiritually sterile efficiency and young 
nostacy MH “omen have plunged into the whirling momentum of a 
longet tlittering life in which speed is mistaken for enjoyment. 
We have carried the human organism pretty close to the 
carefdl _ of its powers and we have quite forgotten our respon- 
act that HM Sbility for the handing on to the future of bodies and 





minds capable of productive work and noble joy. We are 
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having a wonderful time but we are destroying the seccs 
as well as using up the harvest. 

One of these days we will begin to see what we are doing 
and then we will enter upon a new era. We will think of 
the future as well as the present. We will think of that 
which must not be lost as well as of that which must Le 
won. And then we will enter upon the age when the rights 
of the children will be recognized in quite a new fashion. 
The age of powerful young men will be followed by the 
age of potential children. Already it is possible to think 
of some of the principles which will be recognized when 
this period arrives. 

One of the fundamental rights of children is just the 
right to be born. Every home where a man and woman 
oi sound body and economic competence dwell together 
faces the demand which the future of the race makes upon 
it. The incredibly heavy burdens of tomorrow require 
men and women with all the trailing strength of a noble 
physical heredity and a life set forth along ample lines of 
‘trength and power. And wherever there is a home which 
could have given such children to the world and has re- 
fused to do it there is the gravest and most tragic failure 
to meet a responsibility whose evasion depletes the life of 
the world. On the other hand a very definite principle 
emerges when we consider the right of children not to be 
born. The unsound physically and mentally have no right 
to poison the stream of the life of the race. And when a 
family of three represents the line beyond which economtc 
safety has been passed it also represents the line of meral 
demand. Christian men and women must measure their 
responsibility in the terms of their economic capacity. The 
child who would confront malnutrition and depleting and 
disintegrating limitation has a right to ask that it shall not 
he brought out of the mystery of life’s beginning into this 
world where every struggler has the right to a sound body 
and a genuine economic opportunity. 

Then children have the right to the comradeship and 
oversight of parents during the days of their childhood 
You cannot hire mothers after giving birth to children. 
And there is no substitute for the intimate strength of a 
father’s touch upon the life of a child. 
with which some men and women in this restless age tree 
themselves from all profound consideration for the inti- 
mate requirements of their children is only equalled by the 
astounding brutality with which a few following the decep- 
tive lights of some mad infatuation forget their children 
entirely. There are a good many fatherless children in 
American cities who have fathers living in some other town 
tasting the hot pleasure of the moment and never seeing the 
pitiful little faces of the children for whose lonely and 
difficult lives they are responsible. The have 
rights in connection with their parents which can only he 
evaded and ignored at the price of a depleted and corrupted 
society. 

The children have the right to a growth which shall 
bring to fruition every aspect of their varied and fascinat- 
ing powers. The body is to have clean air and wholesome 
food and upbuilding exercise and delightful play. The 


The amazing ease 


children 


mind is to have rousing and quickening experiences which 
shall make the mental life itself the most delightful and 
The moral sense is to be developed in 


stimulating game. 
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the warm idealisms of childhood. The sense of beauty :s 
‘o be guided until it is happy and sane and discerning. The 
power of self control is to be built up through all those 
noble disciplines which make even children stronger than 
their own desires and glad in the exercise of wise restraint. 
the capacity for comradeship is to be encouraged and 
guided until a new race of comrades comes to dwell upon 


the earth. the beautiful nearness of the 


The sense of 
strong and friendly God is to be made a part of the datly 
experience of childhood. 

All this will require time and skill—and devotion, and it 
will be the most rewarding sort of activity in all the world. 
When children come to the full enjoyment of their rights 
even efficiency will have a touch of bright unselfishness, for 
we must forget ourselves in thinking of the future as we 
give them the heritage which is to make possible a more 
nobly habitable world. 


Patience 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SOUGHT to clothe myself in White Raiment, and I 
essayed to put on a Clean Shirt. 

Now the manner of the coming of Laundry from 
the place where they wash and starch and ossify it is this, 
that the Shirts are fastened, each with many Pins, so that 
however industrious a man shall be, there yet is good hope 
that one Pin shall remain in and stick him; and the Button 
Holes are Cemented together so that nothing much more 
mild than Dynamite can open them. And as | wrought 
with one of the Button Holes, laying down a Barrage 
and seeking to carry it by storm, the ¢ ollar Button slipped 
from my finders, and rolled I knew not whither. 


And I sought for it in every corner of the room and I 


’ 


moved most of the articles of furniture, and I found it not. 


found it not, I improvised a few remarks 


And when | 


which I thought suitable unto the Occasion. 


And Keturah spake unto me, saying, My lord, thou hast 


some virtues and a few graces, 


but Patience is not among 
them 


» is the virtue of donkeys. 
ae 


dlsO 


the virtue of wives whose 


storm when they lose their Collar 


» ; . 
itien¢ 


This 


| did never get very far along until some man arrived 


e is a much over-rated quality. 


he virtue of Impatience. 

Keturah said, I do not see anything arriving as a 
tl tience; but if thou wilt make less 
patience thou mayest look exactly in 
he floor, and there shalt thou behold thy 

lar Button, all this time in plain sight. 
Now I might have for not 
And 


been impatient with her 

telling me sooner, but I am too good a sport for that. 

I said, 
Keturah, 


wife. 


every impatient man should have a patient 


And she said, It is worse than that; she must be patient. 
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But, said I, it were a mistake if we were both patient, 
For there is no reason why one family should seek to 
monopolize the patience of the world. 

And she said, It would be safe for thee to add a little 
to thine investment in Patience. 

And I said, Keturah, thou are mistaken. The walls ot 
Jericho had been standing until this day if Joshua had 
been a man of Patience. If George Washington had been 
a man of Patience, then had Warren Harding been a 
great-great-grandson of George III. The world doth never 
get far along until some man becometh impatient; then 
things begin to occur. 

And she said, Where dost thou come into that list? 

And I said, As soon as I knew thee, I was impatient til! 
I got thee. 


And she said, That being the case, I will forgive thee for 


thine Impatience. Almost thou persuadest me that Im- 


patience is a virtue. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


To Mark Twain, on Re-reading 
Huckleberry Finn 
] N days a-jangle with tumultuous cries, 
The griefs of throneless kings and wan saints’ prayers 
We climb once more the golden stairs 
To boyhood land. Beneath unclouded skies 
We tramp again beside the river’s rim; 
In rough-hewn huts we spend long days and nights; 
While lone owls hoot and midnight shows weird sights, 
E-nraptured youth sees ghosts and ogres grim. 
We heed no more the lure of shining gold, 
Except the gold the gods pour forth at dawn. 
Secure from pride, our lives flow on and on, 
Like fancy-haunted streams that grow not old. 
Proud king of boyhood, with vour magic pen 
You bring back Eden to a world of men. 


November Days 
N' IVEMBER days, November days, 


When specters haunt the woodland ways, 
When fallen leaves of rusty gold 
Bring prophecies of lifeless mold 

And barren fields and wintry haze— 


\here now are all those dawning Mays 
Which thrilled our hearts to song and praise? 
No longer are we blithe and bold, 


November days! 


For in your somber browns and grays 
We find no fare for springlike lays ; 
Our visions perish in the cold, 
And we, once young, are growing old,— 
No matter how your firelogs blaze, 
November days! 
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HAT is the church to do for the millions of men 
who will never sit in our pews, whose children 
will never attend our Sunday schoo!s, and to 
whom we cannot bring the Christian message in any of 
the ordinary ways? Approximately sixty per cent of our 
population are not members of any church, Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish. Hardly more than twenty-five per 
ent of the people of an average community attend church 
r Sunday school on a given Sunday. Yet the people on 
the outside are not essentially different from those within. 
lf we are to bring the gospel to bear on these great un- 
reached groups at all, obviously we must do so by making 
use of other influences than those commonly thought of as 
wr “teaching agencies.” If they will not come to us to 

e consciously taught, somehow we must get the Christian 

eals into media that do reach them, those media which, 
ike the daily press, are unconsciously teaching all the 
eople all the while—so that indirectly if not directly, 
they may be learning what Christianity means for our 
temporary life. 

Even in the case of those whom we are already reaching 
through our direct teaching, we need always to remember 
that there are other “educational” influences, vaguer but 
no less powerful, constantly at work upon them. All the 
social environment in which the individual lives is, for 
good or ill, having its potent effect in making him what he 
sto become. It so conditions all his living and so affects 
the development of character that in order fully to teach 
m the Christian way of life, we must find out how to 
guide these forces which determine our national attitudes, 
ur economic assumptions, our social standards, all the 
controlling ideas of modern civilization. The church 
vhich should think only of the individual man and give 
no attention to the social environment would be like a 
iysician who should try to bring a tubercular conva- 
escent to sturdy health without choosing for him a climate 
mducive to that end. 


THE MOST POWERFUL EDUCATOR 


\nd this social structure—the accepted customs, the pre- 
ling attitudes, the general standards of thought and 
mduct—is for the most part, the result of that complex 
tung that we call public opinion. This it is which largely 
letermines the character of our community life and our 
‘cial organization, and so is a mighty educational force, 
tither supporting or blocking the efforts which the church 
‘making in behalf of individuals. Simply to train a 
ngle individual to be Christian it is necessary to Chris- 
‘anize public opinion. There is no factor that counts for 
more in shaping his decisions. It is hardly too much to 
‘ay that public opinion is the most powerful “educator” 
!our modern world. 


— 


This article is to appear as a chapter in the forthcoming vol- 
me, “The Teaching Work of the Church,” which is to be the 


—_ report of the Committee on the War and the Religious 
Jutlook, 


Christianizing Public Opinion 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 






The task of Christian education, then, is not simply one 
of more effective personal evangelism, so as to convert 
more individuals; and of better Sunday schools, so as to 
educate individuals more fully as to what it means to be a 
Christian. It cannot stop short of a definite undertaking 
to Christianize the public opinion which is responsible for 
the social structure in which the individual has his being, 
and which always makes it either easier or harder for the 
individual to be a Christian in the daily relationships of 
life. How often this public opinion is moulded by selfish 
forces for selfish ends we know all too well. The practical 
question for the church is, Are we to allow it to be an 
opposing influence or are we to capture it for Christianity 
and make it a great evangelistic force? 


DEPENDENCE ON CIVILIZATION 


Public opinion is not simply the sum of the opinions of 
individuals. To some extent at least it is an organic thing 
—a group attitude which would not exist except for the 
relationship of individuals to each other and their reactions 
upon each other in unconscious ways. For society itself 
is not made up of bare independent individuals, and 
nothing more. A social group is not merely the total of 
its separate members. When they become associated with 
one another in a common life, a plus element has entered 
in. By virtue of their interplay with one another they be- 
come other than they would ever be as unrelated units. 
There is consequently a social conscience and a social will 
which are more than a mathematical addition of individual 
consciences and wills. If any one questions this, let him 
recall how war-time propaganda developed a social at- 
mosphere which swept hosts of individuals into making 
decisions which apart from the group-spirit they would 
never have made. Or let him think of a crowd to whom 
the suggestion of lynching a black man has been made. 
They do as a collective body what not one of them would 
ever do on his own independent initiative. What happens 
in an intense degree in war-time or in the action of the 
mob is, in considerable measure, happening all the time. 
Men in groups are not the same as the same men as sepa- 
rate individuals. Through their relationships with one 
another they develop types of activity and of thought 
which gradually become standards for the group and are 
transmitted from one generation to another. 

The activities and attitudes of a people as a whole, then, 
are not simply the sum of the ways in which mere individ- 
uals act and think. In the first place, the life of everyone 
is conditioned by the kind of civilization into which he is 
born. In the second place, he is dependent, at every turn 
thereafter, on what his fellows have done and are doing 
now. The very language which he uses is a social insti- 
tution that he himself did not create. Hosts of his pre- 
suppositions and habits and modes of action come to him 
as a part of his social heritage rather than as the result of 
any reasoning process of his own. What the individual 


himself achieves and what he receives from the social 
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medium in which he moves are so interwoven that it is 
quite impossible to extricate the one from the other. So- 
ciety, in a word, makes its members quite as much as they 
make society. While we are trying to educate the indi- 
vidual to the Christian way of living, existing social and 
economic arrangements which give the rewards to those 
who selfishly compete for private advantage are subtly and 
powerfully educating him in an unchristian attitude toward 
life. By text-book and by word of mouth to teach the 
fatherhood of God and the oneness of the human family, 
while unbrotherly inequalities of opportunity stare us in 
the face, will be to sow good seed on stony ground. To 
proclaim in Sunday school and pulpit the motive of service 
will not carry us far if the industrial world, in which men 
spend the greater part of their waking hours, is organized 
around the idea that the way to succeed is to grab as much 
as you can for yourself. No one can be wholly a Christian 
so long as he is bound up with an unchristian, or partly 
Christianized, social order. 

The realization of this truth in earlier centuries drove 
the most devoted and ardent spirits into secluded monas- 
teries in order that there, apart from opposing influences, 
a life of no compromise with an unchristian world might 
be led. The day of the monastery is gone, but the condi- 
tions against which it was a protest remain and must be 
dealt with by the church in some positive way. For Chris- 
ian discipleship can never be merely a matter between an 
isolated individual soul and God. The individual exists 
and has meaning only in society. Discipleship therefore 
involves all the questions of human relationships in the 
world about us. It means something for one’s home, one’s 
business, one’s share in industry, in civic and in political 
affairs. The minister who at a large ecclesiastical gather- 
ing protested that he wanted “the church to keep entirely 
away from political issues, away from industrial questions 
away from international problems, and confine itself to 
teaching the kingdom of God” was proceeding on the 


1 


wholly false assumption that the kingdom of God can con- 


sist of souls dwelling in a social vacuum. 


BUSINESS AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


Here, for example, is an employer who has so come to 
see the meaning of the gospel that he earnestly desires to 
organize all his business around what he sees to be the 
principles of Jesus. He does not want to treat labor as a 
“commodity,” to be bought at the lowest possible figure, 
like coal or cotton. He has come to see labor as human 
personalities, meant for all the fulness of life which he 
enjoys. He does not want his industry to have as its 
organizing principle a ruthless competition in profit-taking. 
He wants it really to be an expression of brotherhood. But 
when he starts to put his principles into practice he finds 
that what he himself can do in shortening hours, in increas- 
ing wages, or preventing unemployment, is limited by the 
competitive system of which he is inevitably a part. Many 
things, of course, he can do independently, but other things 
he can do only if they are practiced generally throughout 
the industry as a whole; else he will too greatly imperil 
his own continuance in business and so stand in the very 
way of the service which a successful and socially-operated 


industry can render. He finds, in other words, that he 
cannot be a Christian in business, in the full sense, untij 
business itself is organized on Christian standards. 

Of every one of us it is true that we cannot be absolutely 
Christian in our living so long as we are members of a 
social order not yet built on a Christian basis. If I invest 
my modest savings in industrial stocks, my generous diyi- 
dends may be meaning to those who actually produce them 
less than a decent wage. That is my part in their poverty, 
for which, perhaps, I thought they were themselves solely 
responsible. Or merely as a citizen there is often no 
option of the wholly Christian versus the unchristian 
course. When competitive armaments have culminated in 
war the only possibility is to choose the less unchristian 
alternative—either fight reluctantly for the less guilty side 
or withhold support from both alike, regardless of the bal- 
ance of right and wrong. Even if one tries to choose the 
latter path, he cannot entirely do so, for simply to pay 
taxes or till the soil is to contribute to the nation’s success 
in arms. From such situations there is, individually, no 
escape. The one way out is to arouse a social conscience 
and a public sentiment that will break through the inertia 
+ 


Ol 


inherited arrangements and set itself to rebuilding our 
social organization along better lines. 


CASE WORK AND MASS WORK 

The church, then, in addition to working for individuals, 
one by one, must find ways of.Christianizing public opinion 
concerning many generally accepted customs and conven- 
tions of the people as a whole. While never abating for a 
moment its energy in laying the indispensable foundation 
of Christian hearts and wills in those whom it can directly 
reach in its own schools and congregations, it must, at the 
same time, be holding the Christian ideal before the social 
group as a whole. We must have not only what social 
workers call “case work”—that is, the dealing with in- 
stances of individual need—but also “mass work,” the 
educating of the general public to the necessity of chang- 
ing the conditions out of which wrong attitudes and wrong 
actions naturally spring.* 

In a notable achievement in which the church played 
the most important part—the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic—we have an illuminating example of what, for lack 
of better terms, we may call “mass work” in contrast with 
“case work.” The old method of working for temperanct 
was to instruct the individual as to the evils of strong 
drink and induce him to sign a pledge. Yet at the same 
time when we were trying to make the man temperate we 
were leaving him unnecessarily exposed to the attack of 
saloon on every corner. Then we undertook not only t 
teach the individual the value of abstinence but also t 
secure a social environment in which it would be reasot 
ably normal for him to abstain. We found, to repeat 4 
suggestive epigram, that there was need not only of keep 
ing the man away from the liquor but of keeping the liquor 
away from the man. 

The method of approach illustrated by the legal prohibi- 


*For the fuller development of the comparison see F. E. Joho: 
son’s “The Social Gospel and Personal Religion.’ Associatie 
Press, 1922. 
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tion of the liquor traffic could be paralleled by many other 


illustrations. How was duelling abolished? Not by con- 








verting duellers one by one, but by a great awakening ot 





the social conscience. Was slavery abolished simply by 











° pe y : r 
persuading slave owners to free their slaves? No, it was 





to bring about a different form of economic or- 


necessary 





nization. Turn now to existing phases of social evil— 








nching, for example, participated in often by “Christian 








eople. Shall we get rid of it by converting individual 








Must we not rather organize public opinion 





ynchers - 





ainst it so strongly that lynching will no longer be tol- 





rated Or child labor? Shall! we elimi- 


erated by a community? 





gate it solely by winning employers one by one to fuller 




















































































































































































| jiscipleship to Christ? Must we not also secure arrange- 
, ments which will make the exploitation of children for pri- 
7 ste profit more difficult and in which the employer who 
: joes not want to make money at the expense of little chil- 
. iren will not be forced into unequal competition with the 
‘ ruthless and unscrupulous? 
a We have referred to legislation as the means through 
. h the aroused public mind may make itself effective. 
‘ This is, no doubt, the most obvious way, but :t is by no 
- means the only one. Quite apart from the question of 
legal enactments there is also the possibility of crystalliz- 
ng public opinion into ideas and ideals which gain such 
wer as to become a part of the generally accepted social 
Is, le. When a social atmosphere is created so that masses 
on f men think the same thing at the same time—an educa- 
n- nal result which the government achieved in a remark- 
a ble degree in war time—the inheritance of existing ar- 
ion rangements is often effectively modified. 
tly 
OUTLAWING OF WAR 
the ‘ , , a A eat nested 
“ial lhe necessity for the creation of public opinion for the 
cl utlawing of war will serve as an illustration of what we 
“a mean when we are speaking of this wider educational re- 
he sponsibility of the church. After the Sunday school has 
pe ne all that the most exacting educator could expect of it 
one n training its children in the Christian way of !ife, after 
te Christian college has performed its task of enlarging 
aved ' . social outlook of the Christian youth who comes to its 
ost uls, even after the agencies of missionary education have 
lack ‘veloped an international mind and a desire for world 
with ‘ervice, there is still left a tremendous task in Christian 
a ‘ducation if war is actually to be abolished. The facts con- 
rong ming the staggering cost of armament, the inevitable 
comet nsequences of suspicion, distrust and ill-will which “pre- 
e we were produces, the subtle connection between war 
of a - =e economic exploitation of backward people, the 
ly te 1" lor building up the international agencies and insti- 
ino mons that will serve as a substitute method of obtaining 
a ws ity and justice—all these and many other factors must 
and : ve home to the masses of men. The general ideal 
keep : eee taught in Sunday school and pulpit must 
liquot yzed in its application to concrete and specific issues 
‘nd actually brought to bear upon them. What, to’ take 
“chibi ‘utther illustrations, does brotherhood demand in our 
‘eatment of the Japanese in California when complex eco- 
. ye ‘omic and social considerations are involved? Or in the 
ocia 








Mesent situation in Mexico? Or in our occupation of 
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Haiti? Or in the relations of the white and Negro races 
in this country? To secure a Christian approach to such 
questions as these requires us to come to grips with the 
great organs by which contemporary public opinion is 
formed. For it is a question of having not only Christian 
motives but also clear discernment as to what those motives 
require in a given situation and practical wisdom as to how 
our good will and our intelligence may be made effective 
by stirring the social group, in its corporate capacity, to 
appropriate action. 

The churches, in a word, must “go into the business of 
creating an effective public conscience regarding all rela- 
tions of individuals, classes, nations and races. The cry 
of the world is for the Christian churches to go into this 
business at once. If the world is to be saved for Chris- 
tianity, the churches must soon become more effectively 
organized for the guidance and control of public opinion. 
Only thus can a Christian environment be created for the 
nurture of Christian character.” 

Mr. Cavert will 
Church and Public Opinion.” 
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Ever Above 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


Myse_r—Things are so crude down here. 

I—Let us try to go higher up. 

Myse_tr—Yes; to where He stands. 

I—His light is all about us. 

Myse_r—But He is up there. 

I—Wait here. 
low us now. 


Ah, this is different. Savagery is be- 


Myse_r—But He is above us. 
I—Look 


Mysre_r—-I want to go higher; to where He is. 


at this pottery. Barbaric art. 


I—He does not seem to be very high. 
Myse_r—Hear the clash of arms. 


Onthen. ... 


I—Look at His cross on their shoulders and breasts. 
Myse_r—And He is up there. 
I—They are praying. 
Myse_r—He is praying with them. 
I—Stay here. It is good. 
Myse_r—Not while He is up there. 
I—On then. 
Myse_r—How steep the path. 
I—Look, look. A man-bird sailing in the air. 
Myse_tr—Wonderful. 
I—And these temples. 
Myse_tr—Beautiful. 
I—And the millions, the millions. 
Myse_r—Where is He? 
I—Above us. 
Myse_r—He did not seem so far above when we were 
down below. 
I—His light shone in the deep. 
Myse_r—He seems ever to rise with us. 
I—Ever above. 
Mysetr—Ever above. 





The Presbyterians: 


An Outside View 


By Orvis F. Jordan 


Y first impression of the Presbyterians was that 
they had a peculiar fondness for side whiskers. 
This doubtless arose from a careful study of the 
portraits of the great Christian editors which hung in a 
neighbor's house. In those days the Disciples editors wore 
chin whiskers, and the Congregationalists were smooth- 
Of course a larger acquaintance with the de- 
that | made a 
It was also an early 


faced. 
omination brought the conviction had 
generalization on insufficient data. 
impression that Presbyterians lacked humor. The Sunday 
school superinterdent of that faith who always spoke at 
the county convention seemed the very imperscnation ot 
austerity. I learned in later years sadly that a Presby- 
terian is often laughing when he looks the most dignified. 
One gets an impression of a whole denomination from 
In giving such impressions of 


the Presbyterians, I am conscious of giving a view held by 


contacts as casual as these. 


many outsiders besides myself, however. 


] 


Presbyterianism arose in Scotland and this is a racial 


fact that can never be blinked. Though there are some 
Scotch who are not Presbyterians, and many Presbyteri- 
ans who are not Scotch, one must ever insist that the cradle 
of Presbyterianism has had much to d* with the shaping 
of the growing child. It is a land of many moods as one 


he thinks of John Knox, Thomas Car- 


must know when 
Ivle, Bobby 


The tribal life of long ago accustomed this vigor- 


Burns, William Robertson Smith and Harry 
Lauder. 
ous people to divisions and feuds. It is no wonder, then, 
that the Presbyterians of other days were the most sadly 


The 


denominational 


divided of any denominational family. story of 


Scottikh denominationalism reduces the 


principle to absurdity. The mind tires as it tries to find 
out what is meant by Burghers and anti-Burghers, Se- 


Auld Lichts, 


has pursued the Presbyterians in this country. 


ceders, and all the rest. This same specter 
Twice the 
divided and 


larger denomination bearing that name has 


reunited. The Cumberland Presbyterians went away and 
then a hundred years later came back home. The Southern 
Presbyterian church separated on the slavery issue. It 
still insists that slavery is a divine institution, though it is 


We have United 


are 


no longer sorry slavery was abolished. 


Presbyterians, and some who are not united. There 


Reformed Presbyterians and those not reformed. 


FOR CHRISTIAN UNION 


But Presbyterianism now lives in an age when rapid 


communication and travel has made the whole world 


shrink 
never traveled ten miles from home, provincialism had a 


into a sort of neighborhood. In days when men 


chance. In our time books and magazines and traveling 
lecturers enrich the current of a village’s ideas. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the denomination which felt the 
most need for union of denominations should be so pro- 
gressive in the matter of Christian Union. The most gen- 
erous of all the proposals that have come from the varfous 


religious bodies is that of the Presbyterians, who have 


been willing to lose their denominational life that the 
prayer of Christ should be fulfilled. 

They have also made greater strides in reuniting their 
own denominational family than has any other. In Scot. 
land they wait only for empowering legislation to com- 
plete a union which will include three-fourths of the 
When 


that is achieved it will be the only English-speaking land 


church people of that land in one organization. 


where so large a proportion of Christians are in one Prot- 
estant church. In America the Presbyterian Alliance has 
brought fellowship and counsel to the various divisions of 
the Presbyterian ranks. American Presbyterians are con- 
scious of no great diversity of creed. Some would sing 
the psalms of David while the more liberal favor gospel 
hymns, but there is no reason to doubt that as time goes 
on these Presbyterian groups will accomplish Presbyterian 
unity. Even in the south, the Presbyterians have of late 


been experiencing a change of heart. 


PREEMINENTLY THEOLOGIANS 


This growing urbanity doubtless proceeds in part out of 
a more scientific method in theology. Of all the Protestant 
denominations the Presbyterians seem to me to be pre- 
eminently the theologians. Their Westminster creed has 
influenced many communions besides their own. Particu- 
larly Baptists had to make but a few changes in it to find 
it an adequate expression of their views. Congregational 
orthodoxy was largely modeled on these lines in days 
gone by. The temper of the Scotch is rationalistic when 
it is not mystical, and the former mood predominates 
They have always loved to argue about religion. It was 
in Scotland that the question of the new method of Bible 
study first became acute. Immortal is that scene in th 
“Bonnie Briar Bush,” where the young minister kneels 
to pray with his former enemy, the ruling elder. He 
prays that he may be true to the faith of his fathers, while 
the old elder has the grace to pray that he may be led int 
all new truth. 

William Robertson Smith began to study the Old Testa 
ment from the historical viewpoint. His religion of the 
Semites is still a monument to the painstaking scholarship 
of his race, and must be taken into account still by a! 
In this country the new biblicd 
criticism was made popular by Dr. C. A. Briggs. The 
Briggs heresy trial really marks an epoch in the Presbyte 
rian church in the United States. Briggs lost, but the 
Since then there has been ™ 


Men with far more radical 


students of theology. 


cause of progress won. 
fondness for heresy trials. 


views are acceptable in the highest councils of the church 
If once some of us thought of the Presbyterians as a cree 
bound sect, we have been compelled to change our minds 
A Presbyterian friend says of the venerable confession of 


faith: “It contains the doctrine of the holy scripturés 
and many things else.” He has found a way to defend 
his ordination vows without defending all that is in th 
creed of his church. It looks to an outsider that the 4 
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‘s coming when the old creed will not be required of min- 
ters and elders of the church any more than it now is of 
the laity of the church outside the eldership. But one 
must always look upon it as a venerable document, per- 
haps the most consistent of all the creeds. 

When one turns from the theology of the Presbyterian 
group to its sociology, one meets at once certain quite ob- 
The Presbyterians are a substantial folk. 
The Scotch frugality has stood them in good stead. John 


jous facts. 


Wanamaker is only one of a number of substantial busi- 
ness men that one can find in almost any city of the United 
States who would confess themselves to be the spirituai 
ns of John Calvin. Perhaps this very prosperity has 
en a little irritating in the past to members of other com- 
When a Disciple or a Baptist layman left his 
hurch for social reasons he nearly always became a Pres- 
byterian. 


minions 
nul vons. 


Presbyterians were socially correct in nearly 
every community. 

just because of that some of us are a little inclined 
We da 


t wonder that the per capita giving for missions in the 


'’ 1 
nite 


form an unfavorable opinion of Presbyterians. 


States should be greater in the Episcopal church 
s year than in any other. They have vast wealth, match- 

ng the Presbyterians in their affluence. But for the Metho- 
sts to outstrip the Presbyterians so far arouses inquiry. 
No Presbyterian would want to say that Methodists have 
ore money. Most of us know that they do not have 
las the Scottish habit of conservatism in money matters 
ept the Presbyterians from achieving that outstanding 
adership in missionary enterprises which might have 

Why have not the laymen backed up the 
ermanent missionary statesmanship of the denomination 

h equally significant giving ? 
PREDOMINANCE OF BUSINESS MEN 


\nd the abundance of the successful business men in 
denomination seems to some of us a deterrent in an 


deliverance on the social question. Dr. Josiah 


‘rong was a Presbyterian, as is Dr. Charles Stelzle. 
mee we waited upon the leadership of Presbyterians in 
But 

ese voices are stilled by death, or otherwise. We go to 
Baptist ranks for such a layman as George W. Cole- 
man or to the Episcopalians for Roger W. Babson. Dr. 
larry Ward, the Methodist, and Prof. Alva W. Taylor, 
the Disciple, are more fundamental in their views than 


ost Presbyterians. 


e solution of the urgent social questions of the day. 


Why is the voice of social prophecy 
When 
think least favorably of the Presbyterian church it is in 
nection with the social reform. 


seldom heard in the Presbyterian denomination? 


Episcopalians can be 
anstocratic and yet radical, Baptists can be proletarian and 
radical, but the Presbyterian church is now in a state of 
angerous lukewarmness. The Episcopal church was a 
whole generation late on the temperance question. Being 
ate with big reform movements is dangerous business for 
any church. 

The Presbyterian colleges are a triumph of educational 
thiciency. One needs only to go to Wabash or Illinois 


college in the middle west to understand and appreciate 
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the quality of Presbyterian educators. Next to the Con- 
gregationalists, perhaps neck and neck with them, they 
have forged ahead in the establishment of the splendid 
small colleges where sound scholarship is combined with 
moral influences of the very best. They have been wise 
enough to leave their educators free. Southern Baptists 
may appoint their “smelling” committees for their colleges, 
and northern Baptists harry their theological seminaries, 
but Presbyterian schools are free. If any one fears the 
results of a free laboratory, let him go to one of these 
great Presbyterian foundations. Men are not losing their 
faith because of evolution or the higher criticism. Per- 
haps the average student comes out of a Presbyterian 
college more conservative than out of the average Disciples 
school. That is because the new learning need not be cul- 
tivated esoterically in some attic club room. It is exam- 
ined critically in the class room. Men are prone to doubt 
at the college age. The Presbyterian professor teaches 


callow youth to doubt its doubts. Union Seminary has 


led all the other seminaries in this country in constructive 


liberalism, but Union turns out helpful ministers, not 
destructive radicals. The Scotch bent for intellectual life 
has wrought itself into an educational system which is 


respected all over this broad land. 


DEBT TO PRESBYTERIANISM 


t is when one looks over his books in his religious 
On 


Hutton, 
sermonic literature 


library that one realizes his debt to Presbyterianism. 
the homiletics shelf he finds Beecher and Hillis. 
Vance and Watson have enriched the 
of two great peoples. Who has a modern work on sys- 
theology to compare with that of Dr. Brown? 


in new testament, | indsay in church history, and 


tematic 
Moffat 
Dr. Speer on missions are indispensable in every library. 
It is this hard-headed intellectualism that is the corrective 
for popular religious fallacies. It is perfectly safe to turn 
Dr. R. A. Torrey loose in general assembly with his funda- 
mentalism. The Presbyterians will never become funda- 
mentalists through and through, not because the dogmas 
of this ancient way of thinking are contrary to Westmins- 
ter confession (which they are), but because Presbyte- 
rians have no temperament for that kind of thing. These 
are not men to stand gazing up into heaven for the miracle 
of a return of a physical Christ. A Presbyterian would 
rather seek his Lord in the giving of a cup of cold water. 
He would criticize all “isms” that came claiming allegiance 
with much frothy protestation, and find the hole in their 
armor if there is one. 

There are few privileges which a Presbyterian enjoys 
that I covet more than his form of church government. 
Church polity may be a question of doubtful interest to 
the laity who appear equally happy under every systens, 
but it is part of a preacher’s life. Under episcopal over- 
sight we know what injustices may grow up. A bishop 
in the Methodist church who does not like a minister may 
send him back to the tall timber, and there is no redress 


except in leaving the denomination. When one counts 


the eminent Methodists who now serve Congregational 
churches, one gets some impression of the resentment there 
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is in the ministry against an episcopal system so highly 
centralized as the Methodist. What some of these preach- 
ers who leave the Methodist church never guess in advance 
is that under congregational polity even graver abuses 
may grow 


up. Church tyrants are not the product of 


prelacy alone. 


ON CHURCH GOVERN MENT 

Alexander Campbell still seems to me deserving of a 
great place in the story of American Christianity, but 1 
question whether he ever made a worse mistake than in 
It is 
true that his father was censured by both presbytery and 


casting aside the church government of his fathers. 


synod of the seceder church for practicing open commun- 
ion. No doubt majorities may be wrong under any sys- 
tem of church government, but at least Thomas Campbell 
had a hearing and a fair trial. He was not damned by 
some inner council of church bosses. He was pilloried by 
no irresponsible church newspaper bent on the destruction 
of all who dissent from its policy. If there has ever been 
an hour when some one almost persuaded me to become 
a Presbyterian, it was at the time when | had forgotten 
the Westminster confession and stood contemplating the 
orderly democracy of Presbyterianism. Here is a con- 
nectionalism which protects the weak church and the fool- 
ish church without robbing it of its local independence. 
The Presbyterians have the machinery for attempting to 
coerce men’s minds, as they did in the case of Briggs and 
McGiffert, but they no longer have the spirit for this kind 
of thing. Probably in no church in America today does 
a preacher come nearer getting his deserts than in this 
communion. 

The Puritanism of Presbyterians is held by many to be 
a debit account. No great communion in America today 
is so loyal to Puritan tradition as is the Presbyterian. 
Most of us want to protect the workman’s day of rest and 
the Christian’s day of worship, but few of us want to 
make Sunday a day of gloom. It is often the Presbyte- 
rian minister who wants to break up the amateur baseball 
game on a vacant lot on Sunday afternoon. I fear he does 
not always inquire what would happen to the boys if he 
did. ‘seven up” in barn 
lofts, or “shooting craps” in back alleys? 


‘ 


Would they be better off playing 
In many com- 
munities the Presbyterian church is sensing its duty to 
consider the recreation question not only negatively, but 
also positively. But they have severe handicaps. In 
a large town in Indiana one may find a gymnasium which 
should serve numerous young people, but no matched 
game is ever played in it. Some of the older saints object 
to such a thing on church property. 


PURITAN CONSCIENCE 


The Puritan conscience was a splendid thing. 


The 
Presbyterians have it. If one were hunting for candidates 
for martyrdom one would find as many in this denomtna- 
tion as anywhere. They take their religion seriously. A 
Scotch mother gives her brightest son to the church with 
no thought of sacrifice. But the Methodists have proven 
that one may hold to strict standards of Christian con- 


duct, and yet be happy. Here is Puritanism modified to 
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meet modern needs. The success of Methodism in the 
past century attests the importance of a religion that fills 
the heart with joy. 

After all the greatest test of a people is in their piety, 
When I read the biography of David Livingstone I get an 
The 
sovereign God taught in the Calvinist system led this 
great man as by pillar of fire. 


insight into the soul of the typical Presbyterian. 


It was the Presbyterian 
church that gave us the great devotional writer, George 
Matheson, and Alexander Whyte. 


Such a commentary 
of the holy 


scriptures as that of Alexander Maclaren leads 
the way to an understanding of the soul of the scriptures 
which is missed by the scientific student who has no re- 
ligious insight. The Presbyterian church has no more 
typical product than Ian Maclaren, the great spiritual 
preacher of Liverpool. In his romances, his sermons and 
his parish ministry there is the steady urge of religious 
devotion. We usually think of Presbyterians as a solid 
This steadiness which requires no annual revival 
to revitalize dead churches is the result of a type of piety 
which 


people. 


would bless any communion in christendom, 
Among this people is a joy in the house of God, a loyalty 
to the ordained ministry, a devotion to spiritual tasks 
which earns for them in the Christian world the generous 
praise of their contemporaries. 

If ever Christian unity leads on to church union, as | 
pray God it may, I think some spiritual Burbank would 
like to undertake the inbreeding of Presbyterianism into 
the future Christianity, for it has struck the balance be- 
tween so many extremes. 


radical. 


It is neither conservative nor 
It is neither a mobocracy, nor a hierarchy. Be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of wild enthusiasm and 
cold formalism it steers its craft. It has positive contri- 
butions of the greatest value, without which all of the 
rest of us must remain spiritually poorer. I shall wel- 
come the day when I shall wage the battles of the Lord in 
the same regiment with the spiritual sons of John Knox 


Like the Springtime 
IKE a black wing, did I spread out my hair 
Over thy knees. 
Closing thine eyes, thou didst breathe in its perfume 
Saying to me the whilst; 
“Art wont to sleep on moss-covered stones? 
With twigs of willow dost bind thy tresses? 
Is thy pillow of clover? Are thy locks so black 
Because mayhap into them thou hast pressed the juice 
Dark and thick, of the woodsy blackberries ? 
What fresh, strange fragrance enfolds thee? 
Thou smellest of brooklets, of the earth and the forests. 
What perfume dost thou use?’ And smiling I said: 
“Not any! Not any!” .. 
I love thee and I am young: ’Tis the smell of springtime 
This odor thou notest is that of firm flesh. 
Of clear cleeks and new blood. 
I love thee and I am young: hence it is I have 
The same fragrance as «he springtime. 
JUANA DE IBARBOURON. 
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LL my bones ache, Horatio, after reading in our 
daily papers the story of this dreadful world we 
live in! And as a Christian and a preacher I ask 
myself, “If all of this is really true, why go on preaching 
the Gospel of Joy?” Yet the church must go on telling 
‘hat gospel, for I am convinced that in it lies the only se- 
cret of human recovery. But, mark you, Horatio, what the 
church most needs to do now is to break up this crust of 
complaint and criticism that lies, like Hosea’s half-baked 
lough, over the minds of men. For it is plain that the 
real message of joy which is the deepest note of the Chris- 
tan church, cannot be sounded until the babble of com- 
plaint dies down. 










Yes, the world has got a simon-pure 
case of the whines, the whimpers, the pouts, the sulks and 
the grouch. If it were a deep and serious sense of tragedy, 
with the old Greek note of triumph in it all, I would not 
bject; but our whining complaint has become a habit ot 
we revel in growling; we like it; we nourish ix 
nevery daily paper, in every political speech, and even in 
the pulpit. If a preacher just lambastes something hard 
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4) 
; enough and condemns somebody loud enough he can draw 
the biggest congregation in town. You will see what 1 
I mean by all of this, Horatio, if you have ever tried to 
1 heer-up a sulking child. While the child is in the fit of 
to gloom it wants to stay there; and today the world is taking 
“ permanent pride in its spirit of complaining. Ashamed of 
- having smashed its finger through disobedience and through 
0. handling weapons that it did not know how to use, it now 
nd seeks to cover up its shame by blaming everybody except 
ti self ! 
the My dear fellow, as long as we moodily prefer our glooms 
re. to daylight and our desert of complaint to the valley of 
‘is appiness, the gloom and the desert are exactly what we 
mn shall have, for God himself cannot give us what we do not 
iesire. And today most people are not happy for the simple 
teason that they do not want to be! Happiness makes 
moral demands on us that most of us do not wish to meet. 
lefore I go further, Horatio, let me say that if I use the 
phrase, in the next few minutes, “since the war,” I shall 
use it as a convenience. The war is not the cause of our 
ne new habit of universal whining ; it gives us an excuse for it 
ut is not the cause. Our complaint is more the parent 
{the war than its child. 
A WORLD WITH FOUNDATIONS 
juice Uur spirit of complaint comes from immaturity, mental 
tripeness. Most of our pessimistic editorials and review 
itticles and news items are written by young men; finding 
ois the tone popular they use it. As for our public in general, 
said: We seem to be in a world that has decided never to grow 
up; we do not need to grow old but we do need to grow up! 
time We might well remind ourselves that while Jesus insisted 





on childlikeness he also insisted, at least by implication, on 
full mental maturity. He challenges us to see life as eter- 
nalized reality, as something that hath foundations, not as 
‘omething that has just “been shot out of a pistol”—that 
phrase is Abbe Loisy’s, I think. Most people are running 




















Our Habit of Petulance 


By George Lawrence Parker 





around to the tune of popping pistols and finding excite- 
ment in finding out who fired them and when the next one 
will be fired. Like children we want our world to run as 
smoothly as a toy, and we refuse to understand that it 
never has and never will do so. Football can not be played 
without knocks and bumps; the knocks and bumps consti- 
tute the game; they are the game! And if we only had full 
mental maturity we should understand that the world must 
have its interruptions and strenuous periods, although as 
in football the actual breakages can be reduced by care and 
attention. There’s the rub, care and attention! But in the 
main, Horatio, maturity simply means that we should real- 
ize, with God, that this world is not a completed machine, 
it is a process ; it is something in the making. As President 
liyde has put this inspiring idea into these thrilling words: 


Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet. 
That thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 


As sons who know the Father’s will. 


Every expert is at home in his own field and looks on 
the difficulties there as pact of his science; the doctor ex- 
pects to battle with death, the shipmaster to fight the storm. 
They don’t whine about it. But when we ask men to see 
life as a whole as a victory to be won by struggle they look 
at us in amazement. Is it not passing strange? And be- 
cause they have found out that “all is not beer and skit- 
tles,” they sink into the age-long habit of complaint. As 
for me, Horatio, I am weary of this complaint about the 
world. This is after all the best world | know of. I am 
willing to accept the universe, to adjust this world to my 
shoulder and carry it as a burden; willing to lie awake 
nights with it and study it as a puzzle and a problem—any 
of these things. But I am weary of kicking the poor thing 
around, doing it no good and bruising my own toe! I have 
been hearing men say for the last forty years that the world 
would soon be in limbo. My boyhood ears heard the same 
On 
inany of them the dates might be changed and they would 
serve for the present hour. 


talk and I read the same editorials that we now read. 


And yet, Horatio, although 
the world has come near to the precipice of limbo (but 
note that it came there by no such causes as those writers 
predicted!) although it has nearly fallen over the brink, 
still it has not yet gone to limbo. God knows the tragedy 
has been great enough; but after all the world is still here, 
and if we would match the glorious dead who gave their 
lives to keep it here, we must be as eloquent in our refusal 
to complain as they are. Then we shall have spared out 
energies for a fruitful work of helpfulness. 

Our spirit of whining complaint is undermining ous 
power of thinking. We have no time or space left to think 


in, when the air is filled with yelps and snarls. Let our 


educators look well to the mental condition produced by 
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universal whining! And as for the church, if God has any- 
:hing at all to do with this world it is not a world to be 
forever yelped and snarled at. A large dose of the un- 
broken joyousness of Jesus is what the chu:ch needs to 
administer to a sick world; not ‘‘miles of smiles,” aor a 
denial of pair and tragedy, but a calm assurance that co- 
Today our petu- 
lence has become such a habit that it bids fair soon to be- 


operation is better than complaining. 


come our character. 

Come, come, Horatio, let’s grow up! Of course our task 
is hard, but it neither began nor ended with us. Of course 
there are profiteers and strikes, and “revolts of mankind” 
as Mr. Lothrop Stoddard says, and crime waves and all 
3ut no wave ever stayed its course because peo- 


That is not the way out. Never! 


the rest. 
ple cried on the shore. 
Even if we be flippant we had better insist that Kant’s 
“starry heavens and the moral law” still exist ; that George 
Borrow’s “wind on the heath” still blows; and that Jesus’ 
“Come unto me and I will give you rest” still opens out 
its beautiful arms to men. No, the world is perplexing, | 
know; but I will not keep on throwing insults and stones 
I insist that I like the 
I am not surprised that our 
convalescence has been slow, I rather expected it would 


of criticism at the house I live in! 
world, even since the war. 


be; and the puny editors and the dear public who expect it 
to recover right off-—well, they must be classed with im- 
patient children; I cannot take them seriously. 


TRADITION AND PROGRESS 

The church, Horatio, must redefine its term ‘‘salvation.” 
At present the word represents a sort of mirage that we 
keep following and which we half-way know to be a mirage. 
We define salvation in terms of a future unknown world 
f perfection. And then finding that the hereafter con- 
tinues to remain the hereafter, we turn to our second use 
of the word “salvation” by restricting it to purely private 
uses; a personal security, let what will happen to the world 
at large. Neither of these uses of the word will serve us 
now. But it might help a bit if the church would speak 
about like this: 


less than feeling at home in the universe that our Father 


“Dear folks, salvation is nothing more nor 
has for a time put us in. Its keynotes are sociability and 
fellowship—fellowship with certain great companions 
called time, eternity, destiny, character, nature, science, 
society, thought, art, and daily sleeping and waking; com- 
radeship with certain guardians like conscience, duty, obli- 
gation who are not spies but friends; friendliness also with 
joy. Salvation is having partnership with all that God 
has a part in; it is unfinished process, cosmic progress, if 
you please; it is that warm and filial feeling that Jesus 
had about life when he said, “Our Father.” Nothing less 
than this is salvation; and salvation could not be more than 
this if it tried! 

The next step for the church to take, Horatio, would be 
to rid the world of the false difference now supposed to 
exist between tradition and progress. You will find that 
Professor Gilbert Murray makes this beautifully clear in 
his book, “Tradition and Progress.” Tradition and prog- 
“ess are not enemies but friends. There is no such thing 
as self-created progress; no parachute leap into aeons of 


advance. While we step forward with one foot the other 
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1s always on the ground; that is the real relation between 
tradition and progress. The young and impatient intellec. 
tuals may shout until they are hoarse; they need only to 
remember that in twenty years their own revolts will be 
‘raditions. The world’s best revolutionists have always 
understood this. And on the other hand the contented tra- 
ditionalists may weep their eyes red, it will not avail to 
stop the onrush of new belief and further discovery of 
God and his truth. The church could not find out, if she 
would, the real brotherhood between these two great forces 
of our modern world; and if she is to help she must de- 
clare the eternal realities of God all over again; but de- 
clave them in the clothing and speech of today. There is 
no other way. Tradition is preserved by progress, and 
should be told so. Progress is only assured by tradition 
and should be told so. The church has here its opportunity 
to talk with both parties! 

Pardon me, Horatio, I must go back to my beginning, 
and so find my ending. I hate long sermons as much as 


you do! The upshot of my button-holing you is this: | 


enter before ali courts a protest against the whisper-univer- 
of 


complaint now poured into our ears like poison, 
poured by old cronies of tradition and by young offshoots 
of modern carelessness. I protest against both; they are 
both false Claudiuses murdering the nghtful old Hamlet 
and depriving the young Hamlet of his rightful Kingdom. 
1 have some faith in God, but I refuse to go about his 
world sighing and sobbing, even though at times I must 
weep when his darkness overtakes me. And I enter a bit 
of advice to the Christian church, Horatio: Its very next 


sal 


duty is to free mankind of its religious insecurity ; it must 
inspire men with the eternality of God; only so can men 
This courage was the secret of the 
unbroken calm of Jesus. It must be ours. 

Goodbye, Horatio, let us compare notes again. And by- 
the-way, Horatio, don’t think I too have joined the ranks 
ot the complainers! I am not impatient of them. They are 
good fellows, mostly in need of a rest cure! 


work with courage. 


Memorial 
ieee the lighted hall they weep, 


And hearts are sad. 
But with his soul a tryst I keep, 
And I am glad. 
Among the evening stars I roam, 
For he is there, 
The great, glad universe his home, 
His life a prayer. 


Within the lighted hall they sigh; 
They think him dead! 
Out with the stars no one can lie. 
I lift my head 
And let the rapture of the sky 
Sweep over me. 
Under the stars no one can die. 
Life! Endless, free! 
Maser F. ArBUTHNOT. 
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The Terrible Turk Comes Back 


F the demands of humanity ever justified the intervention of 
other nations in the affairs of peoples not under their flags 
it is the case of Turkey. One of the benign conditions of the 
oeace treaty was the placing of non-Islamic minorities in the old 
Osmanlic realm under Turkish control. Now the Turk has come 
back into Europe with his characteristic habit of massacre. Once 
more, as for centuries in the past, he plays one European power 
against another and slips in between their broken bonds. The 
remissness of the Turk is due not to a lack of wit nor diplo- 
matic strategy—he is a past master there—but to a code of morals 
which does not approximate even half way that of a quasi- 
Christian civilization. 
As an individual the educated Turk is a gentlemanly fellow 
who is kindly disposed toward his friends and neighbors. In 
any Armenian one hears beautiful 


town stories of how 


lurkish neighbors took grave risks to save Armenian friends. 
Because the Turk is so much a gentleman many a traveler is 

uaded that there must be some iniquity on the part of the 
‘hristians within his grasp that lends apology, if not justifica- 
tion, for his bloody record. 


You meet suave and kindly disposed 
Turks of culture in Constantinople and see unkempt Armenians; 
u speak with Turks who speak frankly and with engaging 
and trade with Armenians who dicker and 
eat, hence you return with your sensibilities blunted by pleas- 
ant memories of the one and repugnant experiences of the other. 

is not the native savagery in the average Turk which ac- 
muunts for the cruelty of deportations and massacre. It is the 
jeliberate code of the ruler and military commander. Smyrna 
was not looted and burned by a mob but by the disciplined armies 
{ the most modern of Turkish leaders. 


are not 


penness, you poor 


The village massacres 
initiated by the street mobs but by the orders of the 
lers, both civil and military. The deportations of late years, 
unparalleled in savagery and cruelty since the days of Gengis 
Khan, were as much a part of a grand plan as were the machina- 
tions of the German general staff. It is a deliberate annihilation 
f minorities, both national and religious, amd the procedure is 
atried on with a good conscience rather than in defiance of 
conscience. 


A Barbaric Conscience 


That conscience is primitive and barbaric, for the externals. of 
western culture have not availed to overthrow the mores of the 
\rab tribe in which Islam was nurtured. The Moslem creed is 

and fast, fixed in an ossifying legalism. It is politico- 
religious and its prototype is found in the earlier codes found in 
the Old Testament and contemporaneous Syria and Scythia. 
When a nationalistic chauvinism is fixed in an atavistic religious 
ide and fired with a primitive emotional ipassion, it is hardly 
ready to fraternize with a progressive world. The morals of the 
Turk are those of the nomad. He lives in cities rich in trade and 
mmerce, but his heart still dwells in tents. He is thus the 
Machiavellian and narrow nationalist par excellence. 

Kemal Pasha declares for a republic. The times are no longer 
ripe politically for new dynasties, and besides the Islamic tradi. 
ton of the sultan as head of the faith is a superstition for which 
even many of his soldiers would die. His republic will no doubt 
turn out to be a monarchy with the sultan a political figurehead, 
reated by a mikado-like reverence. As titular pontiff of the 

he will be sacrosanct, and the politico-military rulers will 

a sort of modernized shogunate around him. A _ good 
lastic theory of state and church will manage to bend the 
factments of even a constitutionalist government to the in- 
violable decrees of an unchangeable religious law. The declara- 

‘on that only Turks are wanted gives little hope of a modern 
Policy in relation to minor groups. 

When the history of the present abortive peace ma.cing has 
been written nothing will reflect less glory on the banners ot 
England and France than this return of the Turk. It has been 
the old game of bluff and imperial advantage. The English gov- 


crnment encouraged the Greek in his grandiose imperial plans, 
for with this pawn ensconced along the eastern Mediterranean the 
dream of empire in the east would be realized more safely. The 
French government backed the Turk. Their guilt was the 
greater both because he is the Great Assassin and because they 
gave arms and military counsel as well as political encourage- 
nent. No doubt the wily Osmanli played a larger hand than Poin- 
care designed but, like the proverbial hunter with the wild-cat, 
he could not let go when he wished. 

The result is now written in blood and flame. Tens of thous- 
ands are dead by sword and starvation, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are on a pitiful trek toward the west. Their way is strewn 
with skeletons ; all they possess, before them is 
The lands toward which they crawl are in poverty, and 


behind them is 
winter. 
the charity of the world will avail to do no more than pour a 
little oil on their wounds. The Turk comes back to the Maritsa. 
Behind his western lines 900,000 Christians lived. One-third of 
ihem are known to be in the tragical caravans creeping westward; 
if one-half of them are able to find any sort of peace and protec- 
tion under the restored regime the world may give thanks. In 
the east what Armenians are left may well shiver in fear. 


A Shifting Political Horoscope 


Meanwhile the political horoscope is changed, and the shifting 
brings new problems. The Balkan states will be drawn together 
against the restored power of an ancient enemy. The 
and the Little may well be 
strained to breaking because France has played into the hand of 
the Turk. The good will between Italy and England has suffered 
violence and the breach between England and France is widened. 
The Fascisti step into power in Rome and bristle with threats 
toward Jugo-Slavia. Lloyd George fails in Britain and all sem- 
blance of political unity is dissolved by a campaign which may re- 
sult in government by a bloc. 


under- 


standing between France Entente 


Russia makes common cause with 
the Turk to win a place at the table where the problem of the 
Bosphorus will take a new twist. The passions of the Islamic 
world are aroused and find hope in successful conquest by the 
Osmanic power. Some of these changes would be beneficent if 
they had been wrought out in peace and reason, but a menace 
lies in the thing that forced them to issue. 

Meanwhile what has a Christian world to say—I mean that 
world of rational good-will which has a right to assume the 
name Christian? It must be plain that once again the old diplo- 
macy has scored a diabolical victory. The unwonted Greek im- 
perialism, the Franco-Turkish secret treaty, the scheming Tory 
imperialism in Westminster, the gyrations of peace councils, the 
twisting of phrases, are all part of the story which has filled 
European history these many generations. Lloyd-George took his 
stand at Chanak for immediate worthy ends but the long story of 
England in the annals of the Bosphorus has given the world 
doubt of the singleness of his aim. America stands aloof offer- 
ing a hand of charity—nothing more. 

Suppose America had been at Geneva. Then there might have 
been a league with power to act on behalf of humanity. Robdpea 
of our aloofness of purpose, diplomacy plays around the league. 
With no mediating power in the great council of the league no 
authority can arise, for none will yield to another. We whe 
fought without thought of gain in territory or political advantage 
could sit among the nations without suspicion of seeking ag- 
grandizement or of playing a mere game of craftiness. The league 
offers the first hope in the history of mankind for a conference 
of good-will that can speak with authority. Until the good-will 
of a Christian world becomes vocal through organized authority 
international anarchy will prevail. It is time the church of the 
Prince of Peace cast aside its fear of partizan entanglements and 
arose above all party interests to demand a federation of the 
world powers through which reason can permeate and judgment 
sit above the nations. 


Atva W. TAytor. 
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British Table Talk 


London, Oct. 23, 1922. 
T the moment the politicians are firing generalities at 
each other. They have not yet condescended to details. 
They are, of course—all of them—for the people, and all 
have no other ambition than to serve the noblest ends of their 
country. For something more than these protestations we have 
to wait. It is to be hoped that soon we shall know what the rivals 
propose in respect of foreign relations, unemployment, India, and 
all the other definite problems, which must face the new Par- 
It will not be enough, when the choice comes, to say, “I 
It will be necessary, for example, for the 


hament. 
am for the people!” 
member to say whether or not he is in favor of certain definite 
proposals which are sure to be brought forward. All the candi- 
dates are in favor—before the polls—of the league of nations, but 
the real test will come when it is suggested that in the interest 
Then it 
will be seen how far devotion to the league is “rather mere 


of international peace this nation must make sacrifices. 


words,” and there will be similar choices in all the range of our 
national affairs. Meanwhile the chief excitement today has been 
the announcement that Mr. McKenna is to speak at a meeting of 
the new Premier's. Mr. McKenna has been hitherto a leading 
liberal, and recently he has presided over one of our greatest 
banks. He is a big fish to have been caught, if indeed he is 
caught. But by the time these words are in print my readers 
will know about what we are fighting. 


*> + * 


Is There a Christian Policy? 
The Christian teacher or statesman is often asked whether 
can lay down the policy which the disciples of Christ, be- 
hey are his disciples, must adopt. It is a peculiarly hard 
to steer the course between general truths, which all ac- 
cept, and particular applications. For this reason, the applica- 
tion depends to some extent upon the facts admitted by the 
chooser If two men of the same faith and with the same 
principles have not the same data before them, they may eas ly 
Some things. however, can be known as the 


ciffer in policy. 
divine will, if the Christian faith is there. It is certain that 
that it must be sublimated into 
a nobler passion for the peace and ordered progress of all 


” 


“patriotism is not enough 
mankind. It is equally clear that a policy of revenge is al- 
ways a policy not only of futility, but of deliberate disobedience 
to the mind of God. But when a would-be follower of Christ 
considers the spirit at work in parties, apart from their pro- 
grams, he is compelled to admit that the motives which move 
men in each That does not 
mean that he should stand out of parties but it means that he 
is wise not to expect any of them behind the scenes to live up 


group are not widely different. 


to their platform ideals. But political parties are not the only 
societies of which this is true. 
** * 


The Bishop and the Duke 

The Bishop of Oxford has declared that the Duke of Marl- 
borough is not qualified to attend the Diocesan conference. The 
duke, as all the world knows, was divorced and married again. 
With the justice of the bishop’s act I am not concerned just 
now, though it is refreshing to find that a test case is made 
not of a man in humble rank, but of a duke. What is more 
turge’s action. One 
London paper was highly indignant with him on the ground 
that he is a “state-paid official” and ought to obey his orders 
from the state. If that represents the interpretation put upon 
the Established Church and its ministers by the average man, 
then I can imagine that the cause of disestablishment will gain 
this week many recruits in the church itself. A_ state-paid 
official! Could anything be more insulting It is not true, of 
course. There are no bishops today who would regard them- 


serious is the comment occasioned by Dr. 


selves as officials of the nation; and no church today can tol- 
crate the idea that the rules of its life can be made by the 
state. But the episode of the bishop and the duke raises the 
question, how soon the church will claim its own complete 
freedom and be set above the very suspicion of Erastianism. 
* * * 

Congregationalism and Its Young People 

In common with all the other churches the Congregational- 
ists have had for years to report a falling-off in the numbers 
in their Sunday schools. With admirable candor and courage 
they have faced the facts and sought, under the lead of the 
Young People’s committee, with Mr. Hallack as secretary, to 
discover the way to arrest the decline. “During the seven 
vears. previous to the war Congregationalists lost 38,00 
scholars, but gained 4,400 teachers. During the seven years 
‘rom the outbreak of the war to 1921, there was a decrease of 
71,000 scholars and 5,200 teachers. During the past year, how. 
ever, Congregationalists gained 1,488 scholars and 754 teach- 
ers.” The last sentence shows that thanks to the wisdom and 
true progressive spirit shown by the leaders and all the ran, 
and file of teachers, there is a turn in the tide. The fact is 
that the past fourteen years have been in the schools a time of 
removal from old methods to new, and in the hour of removal 
a family is likely to suffer. 


Dr. Barnes 

In his address on “Some Spiritual Aspects of Adult Educa- 
tion,” Canon Barnes has given much counsel of supreme value. 
His words concerning America and its place in the spiritual 
progress of humanity will be read with interest. “It is rather 
to America that we must look for cooperation if not for in- 
The war has given to America a position of eco- 
nomic supremacy. The mass of the American people will con- 
sequently find it easier than in this country to maintain a de- 
cent standard of living. There will be the wealth and leisure 
which are necessary if a community is to make effective spir- 
itual adventures. But the population there is very mixed. 
Though on the surface Americanization is rapid, a homogene- 
ous race has not yet been evolved. Then, too, in social legis- 
lation the American people are half a century behind ourselves. 
Though there is much religious enthusiasm, there is also 4 
wide-spread popular prejudice against clear and _ careful 
thought: the ‘high-brow’ is regarded with dislike. Yet it is on 
the whole true that in world-politics a fine type of idealism is 
manifest, in happy contrast to our own spiritual weariness 
Already the religious influence of America on England is great 
and we cannot doubt that it will increase. But American 
Christianity is the product of a somewhat uncritical self-con- 
fidence, valuable because of its spiritual certainty, defective 
because it does not bridge the gulf between aspiration and 
knowledge.” It is always a dangerous task for a member of 
one nation to diagnose the spiritual condition of another na- 
tion, but Canon Barnes is a peculiarly wise and just thinker, 
who is not disposed to keep his criticism for other people. In- 
leed he is remorselessly candid in his analysis of our English 
thought and life. 


spiration, 


*- * * 

Dr. Wm. Adams Brown on Immortality 

Every autumn in connection with Hackney college there is 4 
lecture on immortality. Among the past lecturers have bees 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, Sir Oliver Lodge, and other eminent 
scholars. This year Dr. William Adams Brown stated with great 
force the argument from the unexhausted powers within mat. 
It is an argument familiar to readers of Browning and Tenny- 
son, but it needs restating continually. “The capacity to create 
has no set limits. Much as it achieves, you are conscious of 
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sowers still unused. It is not because death robs us of what 
has already been done; it is because it prevents us from enjoy- 
, what we still might do. Grant that the man I am now is 
worth preserving. The man I am becoming is conscious 
creative power which, if this life be all, can 
never be expected.” The question of the significance which 
our spiritual values and experiences possess in the universe— 
this is a very living question today. 


f 


of stirrings oO! 


Are we simply a product 
1 blind life-force which has blundered upon man? Or have 
hin our own spiritual experiences the earnest of an im- 
destiny? It is a big question, but some of us have 

p our minds upon it long ago. 

* > 
A Confession of Faith 

Incarnation and the Cross are the central doctrines of 
tianity. The Christ in us bears witness to the Christ for 
The Spirit itself bears witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God and joint-heirs with Christ. And the Holy 
Spirit, in bearing this witness, sets the stamp of divinity not 
ly on the revelation, but on the historical revealer. In other 
ords, the voice of God within us speaks in the tones of Jesus 
‘ Nazareth.” These are not the words of a respected and 1r- 
ichable evangelical, they are from the last book by Dean 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Fears Ecclesiastical Dictatorship 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
IR: Your editorial, “Nearing the Danger Line,” 
which undoubtedly contains grave implications. 
With the development of the technique of commercial organi- 
zation by our various philanthropic and religious enterprises, 
repeated campaigns, expansive programs frequently overlapping 
ne another, minute subdivision of obviously necessary tasks 
nd the resultant multiplication of promotional machinery have 
upparently followed as a matter of course. Careful considera- 
tion should be given the problem if only on the grounds of 
onomy and efficiency. But with the suggested remedy I 
sh respectfully to take issue. There is already too conspicu- 
us a tendency on the part of our churches, considered de- 
minationally, to assume the right to pass judgment upon 
ll enterprises operating in the broad field of social-religious 
nterests. While it is undoubtedly true that the great majority 
ntributors to these general extra-denominational projects 
nselves members of churches, it is quite possible that 
lividuals have aspirations and visions which lie outs:de 
not beyond, the dreams of the denominational organi- 


considers 


most pertinent illustration is that of the Sunday school 
ment which, because it was thought of little value by the 
urch leadership in an official capacity, was for more than «a 
neration developed entirely by a laymen’s organization de- 
lent upon voluntary contributions. The fact that this move- 
ment is now officially one of the church’s but emphasizes the 
ont. Had that earlier group been unable to carry out its 
rogram without submitting it first to a general inter-denom.- 
tational Board, which at that time must have been uninter- 
, if not uninformed, the chances are that no such progress 
uld have been made as to convince at last the churches of 
the worth of its cause. 
Your proposal of a “fully credentialed body of reference, 
tview and audit,” contains both a fallacy and a peril. The 
‘allacy is in the assumption that church people should not be 
asked for contributions to causes not passed upon by their 
ich. This suggests an ecclesiastical dictatorship which 1s 
‘ertainly foreign to the genius of Protestantism. The peril is 
. placing programs of world consequence in jeopardy of 
#andonment should they fall victims to the strife which is 
‘*ometimes manifest even between denominations. 


ested 
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When we find a group of men willing to throw themselves 
‘nto a cause of Christ’s, willing to face the difficulties which 
attend every campaign against wrong, injustice and sn, going 
forth to convince others of the worth of their cause, should 
we not bid them God-speed and not ask them to grow old 
»vieading their case before the bar of the varied opinions of 
our church board. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Epwarp R. BarTLeTrT. 


Germany Has More Than Paid! 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In the last issue your paper I read the 
irticle by President H. N. MacCracken, “What Germany Has 
Paid.” as it goes, but 
t does not go far enough—not nearly far enough 


(Oct. 26) of 


What the writer says is all right as far 
Germany 
has not only paid a great deal, she has already paid more than 
enough. Like Israel of old, 
hand double for all her sins.’ 

The writer, I say, does not go far enough. He 


“she has received of the Lord’s 


, 


should have 
raised the question, “have we, have the allies treated Germany 
fairly?” Was the treaty of Versailles what we had promised 
Germany, what she could expect on the basis of the armistice? 
Senator Borah answers this question in a recent letter to me 
as follows: “The President of the United States went to Europe 
with what you may call an American 


program announcing 


American principles. Every single policy or principle which he 
announced was rejected in the writing of the Versailles treaty 
[he Versailles treaty was based upon injustice, imperialism, 
and then they ask us to join a league of nations to nail it 
down. In other words, having divided Europe among the vic- 
tors, and written a treaty to enforce it, which would destroy 
Europe, they ask us to become a party to the program to en- 
force the treaty.” 

It would be easy to marshal other testimony to substantiate 
the statement that the Versailles treaty is the most inhuman, 
diabolical document ever drafted by a group of nations that 
professed to be fighting for the cause of liberty and humanity. 
It is based on the cruel fiction that Germany was alone respon- 
sible for the war. Of this, said the Frenchman Henri Bar- 
dbusse, author of “Le Feu,” for twenty-three months a soldiet 
in the trenches, speaking to laboring men two 
“We common soldiers have long abandoned the stupid lie that 
Germany was alone to blame for the war.” 

The treaty of Versailles is the cause of nearly all the suf- 
‘ering and starvation in Europe today, but it is French mili- 
tarism and imperialism that seeks to enforce this treaty in 
letter and spirit. French and French imperial ambi- 
tions are causing Europe's sores to fester; they are gnawing 
at the marrow of the central powers. 


years ago: 


hatred 


Victor Hugo said of his 
countrymen: “The Frenchman is half monkey, half tiger.” On 
the variety stage we laugh at the monkey, while continental 
Europe is in the clutches of the tiger. 


Cleveland, O. H. KAMPHAUSEN. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Jesus, the Great Missionary * The Christian Century 


W.. have seen Jesus as doctor, as teacher, as a friend to is now on sale at the following Book- 


bad people; today we are to see him as a missionary. We t dN S d 
see him going into many towns “doing good.” Sometimes stores an ews Stands: 


he would talk, sometimes he would heal as in the narrative set ANN ARBOR, Stofflet News Co. 

aside for today, Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom I heard lecture BALTIMORE, Winter's News Agency. 

for a week this summer, tells us that Jesus could not live in a BOSTON, Old Corner Book Store. 

town without knowing about and caring for the saddest and worst CAMBRIDGE, Amee Bros. 

people there. Many of us do not care over much. We meet CHICAGO, A, C, McClurg & Co. 

people on a “money,” not a “love” basis. We have our choice CINCINNATI, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
and delightful social set; all our friends are respectable, capabie, CLEVELAND, The Burrows Brothers Co. 

bright and if not exactly well-to-do, artistic enough to be received DAYTON, The Wilkie News Co. 

in the best circles. We are not worrying about the unhappy and DENVER, Herrick Book and Stationery Co. 
unfortunate people who live outside our group and who can DES MOINES, Moses News Stand. 

hardly imagine the kind of life we constantly enjoy. But Jesus DETROIT, Muacauley’s Book Store. 

sought out the most luckless, wretched and despised persons in DULUTH, Glass Block Dept. Store. 

the community and brought peace and joy to them. Coming into FORT WORTH, Henderson Bros.’ News Stand. 
the country of the Gadarenes, he found the violently insane man, GALVESTON, Purdy’s Bookstore. 

who kept the whole neighborhood in terror. He brought sanity HARTFORD, Mr. Wm. J. McDonough. 

to him. The narrative seems to indicate that this process of INDIANAPOLIS, W. K. Stewart Co. 

restoring mental balance required some time—“for he was com- JACKSONVILLE, H. & W. B. Drew Co. 
manding the unclean spirit to come out of the man.” Can you KANSAS CITY, Doubleday Page Book Store. 
not picture the strong, pure, balanced, perfect Master standing, LINCOLN, Mr. J. C. Orcutt. 

with a look of love, before this poor, demented outcast? When LOUISVILLE, W. K. Stewart Co. 

the lunatic appeared he brought consternation, children fled, MADISON, Moseley Book Co. 
shrieking to their parents, herds of swine had dashed down the MILWAUKEE, New Era Book Shop. 
slope into the sea, frightened by his mad shouts and the frantic MINNEAPOLIS, L. S. Donaldson Co. 
waving of his arms; men had turned pale at the sudden approach MONTREAL, Foster Brown Co., Ltd. 
of this wild-eyed, powerfully-built madman. Now there stood NEWARK, Hahne & Co. 

before him a calm, fearless, poised man whose eyes held him. NEW HAVEN, Yale Cooperative Corporation. 
He became quiet, he relaxed, he responded to the kind look, he NEW ORLEANS, Laporte & Co. 

found sanity stealing back into his perverted mind. He was cured. NEW YORK, Brentano's. 

And now he wished to travel with this wonderful person, but he OAKLAND, Smith Brothers. 

was not permitted. The One who had cured him sent him back OMAHA, Meyers’ News Stand. 

to his own town and people. The place to “make good” is in the PHILADELPHIA, Jacobs’ Book Store. 

old home circle and in the old home town. If you cannot succeed PITTSBURGH, Jones’ Book Shop. 

in Richmond, Indiana, or Ames, Iowa, it is not likely that you PORTLAND, Rich News Stand. 

will do any good in Los Angeles or Seattle. The bad habits are RICHMOND, L. P. Levy Co. 

in yourself, they must be conquered internally. They travel with ROCHESTER, Mr. Isaac Lazarus. 
you, they get off the train when you do, they step into the hotei SALT LAKE CITY, Magazine Store. 
room with you, they go with you when you go out to find the new ST. LOUIS, Mr. Joseph Foster. 
pesition. A restless, unhappy disposition, a shiftless, unreliable SAN FRANCISCO, Foster & Orear. 
nature, a vile mind, an unskilled hand, broken health, a weak TOLEDO, Mr. Roy Woods. 

will, a lying tongue—these all are constant companions. They must TORONTO, McKenna’s Book Store. 
be conquered right where you are now. Going to China or Hono- YOUNGSTOWN, Craft Shop. 

lulu will not make the conquest any easier. What you need, WACO, Norman H,. Smith & Co. 
young fellow, is not a change of location but a change of heart, WASHINGTON, Brentano’s. 

and the only power under heaven to help you effect that change 





is to be found in the pure, strong, loving Son of God. All others 
may turn their backs upon you, but he still loves you. 
Two things each one needs. (1) A clear-cut knowledge that 





jesus has actually done something for us. (2) A definite witness 
before others, seeking to win them to our Master. What has Ambassadors of God 
Tesus done for you? What might you be, but for him? How are 
you testifying for him? We dare not lose our witness. If I By S. Parkes CADMAN 

were asked what one thing in all my ministry I hold dearest, } In this book, a striking volume, Dr. Cad- 
would, without hesitation, answer: “personal work.” By that I man, well-known Brooklyn preacher, maintains 
mean the first-hand winning of people to my Master. I love to that the outstanding truths for preachers to 
preach, I love to teach, I love to bring comfort into sick-rooms, proclaim are few, simple and experimental. He 
I love to point the way to eternal life when all is dark, but high bids them find these truths in the Scriptures 
above all is the deep satisfaction of winning a boy or girl, a man and shows how their greater peers in the 
or woman to become a genuine disciple of our blessed Lord. We Christian church through all the centuries 
can all do this. It only needs the passion. Go to your home, go have taken this Scripture material, and shaped 


to your neighbor, go to your store, go to your mill—win a man it, each to the needs of his own generation. den of 
for Christ. Go telling what Christ has done for you and come re- B we find 
icicing, bringing your brother to the Master. oards $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. lowship, 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


The subscription price of The Chris- 
tian Century is $4 a year (to ministers 
No premium or discount of any 
sort is made on renewals. We wish our 
readers to be assured that the premium 
; which they see from time to time 
n our pages or elsewhere apply to new 
ibscriptions only, and never to renewals. 
These offers are what might be called 
recruiting devices” to enlist the interest 
those unacquainted with this journal 
religion. As a general rule publishers 
esitate to announce such recruiting of- 
rs in their own pages, lest their sub- 
scribers become confused and ask for the 
oremiums on their own renewats. We 
sire to express to our readers a word 
appreciation for their intelligent con- 
sideration in allowing us to make use of 
pages of The Christian Century it- 
for soliciting new subscriptions with- 
thereby creating misunderstanding 
the invariable rate of their own 
fue Curistran Century Press. 
One Hundred Dollars 
for a Pageant 
takes a pageant to make anything 
ywadays in the churches so _ the 
byterian Board of Education is offer 
hundred dollars for the best pag- 
suitable for Vocation Day. This 
be observed next year on May 
1 that occasion the various churches 
lenomination will call upon the 
s people to think on the investment 
their lives in some great cause. A 
mmittee has been appointed which will 
he various offerings which are 
in the competition 


Topics for 
Week of Prayer 
he Federal Council of Churches has 
its annual list of topics for the 
prayer in the churches early in 
Beginning on Monday, these 
“Thanksgiving and Confession,” 
Ine Body of Which Christ is 
“Nations and their Rulers,” 
Missions,” “Families, Schools, 
and the Young,” “Home Mis- 
The Call to Prayer contains 
these words: How shall we face this 
all for light from a despairing world? 
it demands of us. It de- 
new perseverance in exploring 
* way of unity and capturing its spirit 
y a new loyalty to Christ. And it de- 
mands a new perservance in _ prayer, 
oth as a means of personal union with 
0d and as a task for the kingdom. For 
tue prayer is both a means of grace 
and a task of service, and one depends 
m the other. Only as we go out with 
-brist, taking on us with him the bur- 
cen of a world, marred through sin, can 
we find him for our own personal fel- 
‘owship. Only as we revive our alle- 
Slance to him can we become his help- 
ffs to bring in his kingdom through 
the mighty ministry of intercession. 


Two things 


Congregationalist Indians 
Appreciative of Dr. Riggs 

Many Sioux Indians of South Dakota 
are Congregationalists. This is due to 
fifty years of heroic service among them 
on the part of Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, 
D. D. He was born of missionary par- 
ents among the Indians, and knows no 
other work. The sessions of the Dakota 
Association were recently interrupted by 
Indians who demanded the right to 
praise a hero.” Three speeches were 
made in the Sioux language in which 
the Chr’stian preacher was called their 
“sacred herald.” A purse of a hundred 
dollars was presented to Dr. Riggs by 
the men, and a purse of forty dollars to 
Mrs. Riggs by the women. Mrs. Riggs 
is the daughter of an army captain who 
in days gone by had to lead battles 
against Indians. 


Church Federations Through- 
out Country Active 

The city federations of 
churches throughout the country are now 
engaged in active campaigns. Rev. D. L. 
Darby, of Milliken University, has been 
called to Washington, D. C, to succeed 
Rev. Lucius Clark. Dr. Darby is well- 
known among Southern Presbyterians and 
served with the Y. M. C. A. during the 
war. The Federation at Passaic, N. J., 
has called Dr. Arthur C. Lincoln from the 
pastorate of King’s Highway Congrega- 
tional church to succeed Rev F. P. Quick. 
In Wichita the big Federation project is 


var ous 


a series of evangelistic meetings which will 
be conducted by Gypsy Smith in March, 
1924. Already the preparations for the 
campaign are active. The Boston 
tion is unfortunate in that the 
which befell Dr. Doremus 
past summer, 


Federa- 
accident 
Scudder the 
when he was struck by an 
automobile which plunged across the side- 
walk, forces him to spend six months in 
California 
listic 


recuperating. Summer evange- 
held out-doors by 64 
ministers, 65 young people’s societies, and 
50 musicians during the 
St. Louis. 
izing that 
present 


services were 
past summer in 
Gradually the nation is real- 
Protestantism must be able to 
a united front on important ques- 
tions if it is to be effective 


Brave Fight for an 
Industrial School 
Since the America is 


war becoming 


conscious of the educational problem in 
the backward states. Rev. J. M. Shofner 
that Alabama _ has 100,000 
children of who 
entered 


States 
white 


today 
school age have 
school. He himself has a 
struggle for an 
After having 
himself in the 
Methodist 
school at 


never 
life story of 
that is heroic. 
a place for 


education 
established 
ministry of 
church, he 
Ala., for 
His theory is that female edu- 
cation is more important than the educa- 
tion of the men, since the women hold in 
their hands the ideals of the 
future. This school was independent for 
years, but in 1912 it became the 


the Southern 


founded a Brewton, 


white girls. 


educational 


many 


President Tells Christian Leaders His 
Attitude 


‘WENTY Christian 
represented at the 
Allied Christian 
community work 


societies were 
meeting of the 
engaged in 
which was held in 
Washington recently, and one of the 
party, which numbered about 200, was 
given an audience by the President. Spe- 
cial inquiry was made of the President 
as to his attitude toward the eighteenth 
amendment. In response, President 
Harding said: 

“No government is worthy of the 
name if it does not attempt to enforce 
its laws, but it is pretty difficult some- 
times. I will tell you a rather interesting 
story about the eighteenth amendment, 
when it is developed more fully. I hope 
you will look upon your government 
with no less confidence as we turn to a 
peculiar method. With the law as it 
stands no vessel in the world with any 
intoxicant on board, sealed or unsealed, 
can touch at any of our insular ports. 

“I am not pressed to tell you, because 
I know your position in the matter, I 
do not believe that is practical. It is the 
law; and at the present time must be en- 
forced. I only give you that to show 
the difficulty in enforcing the law. Of 
course it must be enforced. I think we 
are better off for the eighteenth amend- 


societies 


ment. It has come to stay. I do 
think we will ever depart from it.” 

In response to inquiries with regard to 
the international obligations of the 
United States, the President said: 

“Your government is trying the best 
it knows how to perform its duty to the 
world. We are not in accord, perhaps, 
as to detail. It is so easy sometimes to 
say what ought to be done, but if you 
had to assume the full responsibility you 
might hesitate, or at least think twice 
before you did a thing. We are exer- 
cising our influence, I believe, in a way 
no less potent than if we were more pre- 
tentious about it. The American govern- 
ment is committed to the protection of 
religious and racial minorities, the relief 
of those who are refugees from destruc- 
tion and desolation, and I hope our in- 
fluence will not be wholly lacking in the 
establishment of as nearly righteous a 
peace as can be brought about. 

“IT am fully aware that some of you 
have thought your government is not 
active enough, but so long as I am at the 
head of the government it is never going 
to make a threat it can’t carry out. It 
would be folly to brandish a club with a 
threatening hand if you didn’t mean to 
carry it out.” 


not 
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property of the Alabama Conference, 
though it is still without any regular place 
church benevolence. The 
dormi- 


in the scheme of 
plant 
tories, an administration building, a presi- 
There 

173 girls and a faculty 

of fourteen. The plant is valued at $6U,- 
000 Most of the work of the 


school now includes three 


dent's home, and two farm houses. 


is an enrolment of 


school is 
Rising at 
cooks the 
milks the 


done by the girls themselves 
six, one section of the 
breakfast, while 
and still 
makes the beds. The education is not only 
literary but industrial as well, for the vart- 
ous household and arts are 

taught Recreation is 
planned for. President Shofner 
that his work is guided day by day by his 
father, and he has made great 


work 


S¢ hool 
another cows 


unother cares for the poultry and 


agricultural 
competently also 


believes 


heavenly 
sacrifices in his 


Dr. J. M. Campbell Gives up 
Pastorate at Eighty 

There 
M. Campbell for he 
Home Mission Manhattan 
Beach, Calif.. when he well 
He retired voluntarily the other 
day on his eightieth birthday. He wrote 
a poetical farewell to his flock on the day 
of his resignation which was received with 
His poem closed with these 


line for Dr. f. 
called to the 


has been no dead 
was 
church at 
was over 


seventy. 


much feeling 


words: 


“As the evening shadows around me fall, 
I wait for the gentle curfew call, 
And the eternal held out to all 
In the little gray church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea. 


rest 


“From scenes most fair and friends most 
kind 
As I go a Sabbatic rest to find, 
I leave a bit of my heart behind 
In the little gray church on the 


At Manhattan by the sea. 


hill, 


“And when on earth no more we meet, 

No heavenly bliss will be complete 

Uniess some blood-washed souls I greet 
From the little gray church on the hill, 
At Manhattan by the sea.” 


University Disciples 
Lay Cornerstone 
An event of particular significance to 
the Disciples of Christ in 
the laying of the corner stone of a $200.- 


Chicago was 
000 church and Sunday school edifice for 
University church on Sunday afternoon, 
November 5. The building is to stand on 
a corner whose three opposite neighbors 
are the Bartlett Gymnasium, the Quad- 
rangle Club and the Reynolds Club, with 
Mandel Hall and Hutchinson Commons. 
For twenty-one years Prof. E. S. 
has been this 
shipping in a modest brick structure and 


Ames 
minister of church, wor- 
carrying on a work of city-wide and de- 
nomination-wide influence The new 
will be the finest piece of archi- 
itecture by the 
city, and one in complete harmony with 
the stately university buildings in its vi- 
cinity. Profs. W. D. MacClintock and 
Herbert L. Willett of the university and 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of Hyde Park 
taptist church shared with Dr. Ames in 


edifice 


owned Disciples in the 


the corner stone exercises which in spite 
of rain were most impressive. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy in the 
spring. Meanwhile the congregation is 
building which 
temporarily to an unused 
the lot. 


vorshipping ‘n the old 
was moved 


portion of 


Great Colored Y. M. C. A. 
Is Housed 

Through the generosity 
wald, a 
buildings for 


of Julius Rosen- 
Chicago, Y. M. C. A 
colored people are 
erected in various parts of the 


Jew of 


being 
country. He 
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is giving one-tenth of the amount neces. 
sary to erect a great Association building 
for negroes in Pittsburgh. The constan: 
migration of the negro to the north to ep. 
gage in factory labor has prompted many 
cities to engage in erecting similar instj- 
tutions. The Pittsburgh building will pro- 
vide a gymnasium, swimming pool, shower 
baths, dormitories, restaurant, boy's de. 
partment, social hall, and quarters for re. 
work. Ten thousand people par. 
ticipated in the cornerstone laying and the 
Masonic order conducted the ceremonies, 
Of $600,000 raised in colored associations 


ligious 


Lutherans Turn Down Federal Council 


‘HE third biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran church which met 

in Buffalo last month was keenly disap- 
pointed that the illness of President F. 
H. Knubel prevented his being present, 
for his guiding hand is largely responsi- 
ble for the success of the union of the 
constituent denominations that 
make up the United Lutheran church. 
The congregationalism of Lutheran 
churches in America is very strong, and 
it has required great diplomacy to weld 
together in firm union various diverse 
racial groups. Dr. Ell's P. Burgess, of 
Pittsburgh, was made president pro tein. 

It was characteristic of the piety of 
Lutherans that they opened their ses- 
sions with a communion service in Trin- 
ity church where the choir contributed 
to make the occasion one of great dig- 
nity. That there is a rapidly growing 
ritualism in their worship was evidencea 
by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The denomination has a Common Service 
300k which is now widely used in the 
churches. 

Perhaps most important among the 
various questions that were debated in 
the convention was that of relationship 
to the Federal Council of Churches. The 
denomination has up to the present time 
refused to enter the Federal Council as 
a member, though maintaining a repre- 
sentative at the meetings who brought 
pack information to the officers of the 
church. It had been hoped by forward- 
looking leaders that a more cordial and 
cooperative attitude would be taken at 
this convention, hopes have 
been blasted. The conservative Lutheran 
seems never to have forgotten the re- 
fusal of Luther to give his hand to 
Zwingli on account of differences in the 
matter of the dogma of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and now, four hundred years later, 
he refuses to greet in cordial fellowship 
his Protestant brethren because these 
brethren do not believe all that is in the 
Augsburg confession. 

However, the denomination will con- 
tinue to have a “consultative” relation- 
ship to the Federal Council and in the 
following projects will give cooperation: 
“study of the question of Christian uni- 
ty; common phases of educational work; 
problems of army and navy chaplains; 
general survey when such may seem to 
be urgently needed; conferences and ex- 
change of departmental plans; declara- 


several 


but these 


tion on matters of public concern, after 
these have been approved by various de- 
nominational organizations; relief { 

stricken countries; assembling and print- 
ing of church statistics; general publicity 
for cooperating churches; transportation 
arrangements.” It will be observed that 
the Lutherans will have nothing to do 
with the work of the commission on tne 
church and social service and one may 
well suspect that the secret of their 
aloofness is here. They ere also cold on 
the matter of the international program 
of the Federation. 

The attitude of the denomination may 
well be expressed in these words of the 
committee report: “We believe in up- 
holding our denominational integrity un- 
til Christian unity can come on the basis 
of common faith. This also prevents the 
possibility for us of entering into many 
attempts at local federated effort, at 
churches, at restriction of parish bound- 
aries.” The attitude toward local federa 
tions of churches in the various cities 
will have limitations almost exactly like 
those that arise in connection with the 
Federal Council. 

The storm center of the sessions ap- 
pears to have been in connection with a 
discussion of the report of the committee 
on theological seminaries. All the semi- 
naries of the constituent denominations 
that entered into the union wish to func- 
tion. Many of these who have been un- 
der the control of state synods, insist 
upon the continuance of this control, 
while the educational committee holds to 
the view that no college or seminary 
shall be considered as denominational 
which does not comply with certain reg- 
ulations of the committee, among which 
is the election of trustees by synods. 
This would denominationalize the col- 
leges to an extent not known in any oth- 
er large Protestant denomination it 
America. 

The resolutions passed on the matter 
of international relationships were swee? 
ing in many particulars. Tr: following 
are some of them: 

“Resolved, That nations, no less than 
individuals, are bound by the moral law, 
and are responsible to God the judge of 
all the earth, and that he will most sure 
ly punish and ultimately destroy them " 
they do not deal justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly before him. 

(Continued on page 1432) 
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last year, $500,000 was given by colored 


people themselves. 


Women of World W. C. T. U. 
in Philadelphia 

The white ribbon brigade from all over 
the world began to arrive in Philadelphia 
on Nov. 11 to begin the sessions of the 
World W. C. T. U. Now that world 
prohibition is no longer a_chimerical 
project but a serious proposal which 
arouses fear in every country among con- 
servative politicians, the women have the 
biggest topic for consideration that has 
ever come before their meetings. Re- 
ports will be made of temperance pro- 
gress in various parts of the world. 


Illinois’ Most 

Religious Village 

record that chal- 
lenges comparison the world over in 
regard to church membership and Sun- 
day school attendance. With a resident 
population of 715, there are 400 members 
in the three local churches. This does 
not take into account the 300 members 
who live in the community about the 
town, nor the 240 non-resident members 


Bowen, Ill, has a 





LUTHERANS AND FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 1430) 

“That the only true and certain way 
of peace and prosperity for nations as 
well as for individuals is the way of re- 
pentance, and confession, and amend- 
ment of their ways, if they have sinned 
against God or towards each other. 

“That the great Christian 
the earth should use all the moral and 
political influence and economic pressure 
which they can command to stop the op- 
pression, and persecution, and cruel 
treatment of Christians in the orient, es- 
pecially the Armenians. 

“That the maintenance of great stand- 
ing armies and great navies, whether of 
the sea or of the air, not only imposes 
heavy and oppressive burdens on the 
people, and involves an appalling waste 
of the economic resources and the man- 
power of the nations, but also consti- 
tutes a constant menace to the peace of 
the world.” 

In the election of officers everything 
went quietly, and the former leaders were 
reelected. Dr. F. H. Knubel of New 
York is continued as president, Dr. M. 
G. G. Scherer as secretary, and Dr. E. 
C. Miller as treasurer. 

The commission on adjudication is 
said to be a unique feature of this denom- 
ination. The Synod of Maryland brought 
in a complaint of an invasion of their 
prerogatives by the executive board 
of the national organization. Even 
differences between members and be- 
tween a congregation and its members 
may be reviewed by this commission aft- 
er a synod has failed to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion in the matter. 

A brotherhood banquet of three hun- 
dred men was addressed by church lead- 
ers on denominational questions. Charles 
J. Driever of Chicago was elected to 
head the brotherhood movement the 
coming year. A. H. Homrighaus of 
Chicago will serve as secretary. 


nations of 
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on the rolls of these three local churches. 
The three Sunday schools report a total 
enrollment of 690 with 200 more being 
touched through the home deparrment 
and the cradle roll. On one Sunday 
there have been as many as 504 in acruaf 
attendance at three schools—a 
number than the total church 


these 
greater 
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population of the town, and this record 
was made not on a Rally day, but on 
several Sundays, without special effort, 
Each of the three churches has a pastor 
living in the community. The extraor. 
dinary success of these churches is at. 
tributed to the good fellowship that en- 
ables them to work together. It would 


Dr. Macfarland on Europe 


FTER spending the entire summer 

in a study of conditions in Europe, 
particularly with reference to the inter- 
national questions, Dr. Charles S. Mac-~ 
farland, secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, has returned to America 
and has just given out an interview to 
the press which is full of information 
with regard to spiritual attitudes on the 
part of leading people across the water. 
He said: 

“*How do the European peoples feel 
toward us?’ is the question often asked 
as we return. Their feeling is one of 
disappointment that has not reached dis- 
illusionment, mingled with faith that st'll 
persists. They feel that we have left 
the field of battle without stopping to 
bury the dead or to help repair the 
devastation made by our own aartillery. 
Recognition of our private, philanthropic 
help is not overlooked and still gives im- 
pulses to prayers of gratitude. No ran- 
cor is manifested, just disappointment, 
sometimes, however, almost to despair. 

“Any highminded citizen of America 
who comes today into touch with the 
heart of Europe is solemnized and 
humbled by this unquenchable faith in 
\merica. Of course, one may say that 
it is partly due to the fact that all the 
gold of the world is locked up in Ameri- 
ca and that she commands the economic 
and commercial avenues of the world’s 
life. I believe, however, that it is more 
than this. It is a strong faith in her 
political institutions, which they are able 
to see as distinct from the fallible per- 
sonalities who happen to represent those 
political institutions. It is a moral and 
spiritual faith which has been deepened 
by our works and workers of philan- 
thropy and good will. However you may 
interpret it, the fact remains that in 
Europe the politicians, the economists, 
the people are still maintaining their 
courage by keeping their gaze fixed 
across the ocean to our shores. They 
believe in the American people. One re- 
calls the new life that came to the de- 
pleted forces of the allies in 1917 and 
1918 when the word was passed along 
the line, ‘America has come.’ There 
would be a new Europe, almost over 
night, if the same message ran from 
heart to heart, ‘America has come back 
again.’ 

“I do not intend that this article shall 
discuss the question of Amer‘can partici- 
pation in the league of nations. I will 
simply bear witness to the impression 
that it makes. It seems to me to illus- 
trate my contention that the peoples of 
Europe, together with the others asso- 
ciated with them, are ser‘ously trying to 
find the way to institutions which will 
embody a new world conscience. 


“At the invitation of Hon. Paul Hy. 
mans, former president of the assembly, 
I attended the opening of the assembly 
at Geneva, September 4th. Semi-officjal 
religious services, attended generally by 
the delegates, were held the previous 
Sunday, the preacher at the Protestant 
service being the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury. The Assembly was impressive. 
dignified and serious. The meeting of 
the league council, which followed, was 
illuminating. ‘One felt, with emotion, 
that here at least in ideal, was the hope 
of the healing of the nations. One felt 
the contrast between this free demo. 
cratic body and the old secret confer. 
ences for balance of power and its 
superiority over the present partial con- 
ferences, our own Washington 
ence not excepted. 

“Personal conference with members of 
the league indicated a_ willingness to 
make any reasonable modifications which 
would open the way for the United 
States. Disappointment was privately 
expressed at the inability of the league 

“Contrast for a moment the spirit of 
America in 1918 with the spirit of 
America as it is manifested commercially 
and politically today. he selfishness 
into which we have fallen is the worst 
of all the reactions of the war. Our 
tourists go to Europe for pleasure, cap 
italize the weakness of our European 
brethren, boast in one breath that they 
have saved enough by exchange in one 
single country to meet the expense of 
their pleasure tour, and then put long 
interviews in the newspapers complaining 
that they were overcharged by dishonest 
Europeans. Small commercial men, who 
profiteered without conscience in Ameti- 
ca during the war, are now disappointed 
in their efforts to exploit poor old Eur 
ope through the fluctuation of exchange 
and the consequent instability of Eur 
opean trade and commerce and _ then 
come to us spreading their hatef 
propaganda. 

“Can we rise above all this? Can we 
rise above our partisan politics? Can 
America face something more than what 
our government calls her ‘interest,’ and 
visualize her duties and opportunities’ 
Are nations responsible for things that 
they might prevent? Men everywhere art 
talking and writing and _prophesying 
about ‘the next war.’ If there should be 
a next war, could the United States make 
use of Pilate’s basin, as to her particip* 
tion in it or measure of responsibility 
for it? Is the assertion of the Master 
just a few foolish words, or is it an eter 
nal truth, that “he that saveth his lie 
shall lose it; he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it?” 


confer- 


be V 
happe 
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he very interesting to see what would sioner of Education for the State of New 
happen could the three churches unite York, has issued an order forbidding the 
as one congregation and still retain all use of the Bible in the schools. 

three pastors, each doing some special 


cussed, on “What is the Matter with 
Education?” Nov. 26. Other speakers 
scheduled for later Sundays will be Rev. 


Red ox (Skiuhushu), a native Ameri- 
phase of the work, as a specialist—say, Ford Hall Forum Has can Indian from the Pacific coast; Prof. 


one as preacher and pastor, one as_ edu- Interesting Offerings Henry C. Vedder, whose recent book on 
-ational director, and one as community The program of the Ford Hall Forum “The Fundamentals of Christianity” has 
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greatly disturbed religious circles; Prof. 
S. L. Joshi, exchange professor to the 
University of Nebraska from Baroda Col- 
lege, India; Rabbi A. H. Silver of Cleve- 
land; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cor- 
nell University; President James H. 
Maurer of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor; Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of the Methodist church; Charles Fer- 
guson, journalist and author; Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner of Grinnell College; Col. 
Raymond Robins; S. K. Ratcliffe, the 
English journalist; Prof. Harry F. Ward 
of Union Theological Seminary, and 
Charles Zueblin. 


Denominations 
Compare Methods 


Even in the matter of propaganda, the 
denominations now see the 
holding conferences on methods, and at 
Columbus, O., on Nov. 1 and 2 represent- 
nineteen different denomina- 
gathered Dr. Robert E. Speer 


atives of 
tions 


opened the conference with an address | 


on “What should be the Purpose and 
Scope of the Denomination’s Promotion- 
al Work?” The Methodists were able to 
report that they have just finished raising 
dollars to 
receipts on the 


a special fund of a million 
decrease in 


Centenary fund. 


cover the 


Reformed Episcopal Church Takes 
High Ground on Union 
The Council of the Synod of Chicago 
of the Reformed Episcopal church met 
Trinity church, in Chicago, Oct. 18 


meeting was confronted 
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with a number of problems, chief among 
them being the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Bishop Fallows, deceased. 
Bishop William Brewing, of First Synod, 
Canada, presided. While this denomina- 
tion is liturgical in its worship, it has 
many important theological differences 
from the parent body, the Protestant 
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Episcopal church. The following state. 
ment of spiritual attitude is noteworthy 
“There is still room for the Reformed 
Episcopal church. Though a compara. 
tively small body, we have a large vision, 
and broad sympathies, and therefore ap 
unique function to perform. A_ bridge 
may be very small in comparison to the 





wisdom of | 





A PRACTICAL BOOK 





unity. 
projected churches of this type. 


General Secretary, 


The Community Church 
By ALBERT C. ZUMBRUNNEN 


Church leaders everywhere who are interested in the increasing 
importance of the community church in religious work will find much 
information and many valuable suggestions in this new volume. It 
describes fully the rise, types, and activities of community churches, 
and suggests their relation to the problem of securing denominational 
It is illustrated with photographs and plans of existing and 


“The first fact-book in the field, giving one just the information 
needed about the ‘how’ of community churches.”—HeEnry F. Cope, 
The Religious Education Association, 


Cloth $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 
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Christmas 


Have you prepared your program? 


CAROLS 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


will supply all that you need, and in addition you will have material for all other 
festival services of the year as well as for your regular Sunday School services. 


Price, $75.00 a hundred; transportation additional from New York, Chicago, and Scranton. 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 


A practical book covering the field of religious drama, richly illustrated 


Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Why not consider the beautiful pageant 
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Written by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
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chasm it spans, or the communities it 
unites, but if you can keep it intact, and 
open, it is an agency for friendship, and 
fellowship and understanding, and, ul- 
timately, union. The Reformed Epis- 
copal church holds a peculiar relation 
to the two great divisions of Protestant- 
ism, the Episcopal and the non-Episco- 
pal. Traditionally, historically and litur- 
gically, our affinities are with the Episco- 
pal churches; but doctrinally and spirit- 
vally our sympathies are with the 
Church Universal. It may not be in 
God’s purpose to make us great as a de- 
nomination; but we shall be thankful if 
he uses us by our testimony to further 
a comprehensive union of Protestantism. 
We shall be glad to be removed when 
the chasm which we span has been drawn 
together, and obliterated.” 


Noteworthy Building 

Enterprises 

On Nov. 5 several cornerstones were 
laid in Chicago by congregations who 
have launched significant building enter- 
prises. The Evangelical church in Ra- 
venswood has a $135,000 project under 
way. The most ambitious undertaking, 
however, is that of University Church of 
the Disciples where Dr. E. S. Ames is 
pastor. A cornerstone has just been 
laid for a $225,000 structure. At the ex- 
ercises brief addresses were made by 
Dr. H. L. Willett, Prof. W. D. Mac- 
Clintock, and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, 
pastor of Hyde Park Baptist church. 
The money for the University building 
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is already pledged in advance and it 
is expected that the congregation will be 
able to dedicate it free of encumbrance. 


Labor Journal Secures 
Articles from Religious Leaders 

The Locomotive Engineer’s Journal of 
Cleveland, O., is announcing a series of 
articles on “What Has the Church Done 
for the Workingman?” Father John A. 
Ryan will speak in behalf of Roman 
Catholic activity; the Jews have a 
spokesman in Rabbi S. Wise of New 
York, Bishop Charles D. Williams, of 
Detroit, and Dean Charles R. Brown, 
of Yale, will present the case for the 
Protestant churches. In the announce- 
ment of the series of articles are the 
following words “Organized labor is 
keenly conscious today of the’ progres- 
sive leadership which the church is offer- 





If you are in accord with the objectives 
of The Christian Century, have your 
people sing them. The words and music 
will be found in 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A new collection of hymns and gospe) 
songs for both Church and Sunday School 
that are up to date with the leaders of 
Christian thought. 

350 pages, 340 songs; contains orders of 
services for all anniversaries; scripture 
readings and complete indexes. Bound in 
cloth, gold stamp. A handsome, well- 
bound book. Price 875 per 100. Sample 
copy, returnable, sent to anyone inter- 
ested. Also orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ing to the problem of industrial peace, 
and is coming to lean increasingly on its 
wise and friendly counsel in choosing the 
way of surest progress.” 


Special Lessons for 
Indian Boys and Girls 
Prof. Ira M. Price, 
International Sunday School Lessons 
Committee, has just released a_ special 
set of lessons for use among Indian boys 
and girls. It has been the complaint of 
home mission workers that in the past 


secretary of the 
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EVERYBODY WANTS PEACE 





FrepericK Soppy, of Oxford. 
W. E 
SATYENDRA Ray, of India. 

Henry T. Hopkin, of China, 


10 cents a copy. 





Orcuarp, London preacher. 


And A. J. 


Until they want another war 


(Just now it is fashionable to utter that proviso sotto voce.) 
I 


But suppose we want Peace more than Oil or Coal or Foreign Concessions or Spheres of 
Influence, what forces shall we trust to help us to get it? 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


Presents in its November issue the most up-to-date and comprehensive estimate of the new forces 
working for Peace yet published in this country. 


PAPERS BY 


Wo. 


Pautus Lamprecut, of Germany, 


EMILY 


Reviews by James G. McDonald, Norman Thomas, Bishop Paul Jones and Nevin Sayre. 


Most of the Material for this number was gathered in Europe this summer 


by one of our editors. 


396 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


a 


Hutt, authority on International 
Relations. 


G. BaLcu, now in 


Muste, of the Workers’ College. 
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the lessons were built on assumptions 
which were not true among the Indians. 
The family is not Christian, and the com- 
munity is not Christian. The new 
course provides selected Bible stories for 
Indian children from six to nine. The 
life of Jesus is studied by boys and girls 
from 10 to 13. The travels of St. Paul 
are then provided for the group 14 to 18. 
In the lessons the principle of grading 
has been followed and the materials are 
organized to meet the interest of the 
pupil 


Delegates Arrive 
at Atlantic City 


Not for a long time has Atlantic City 
been such a masculine city as it was on 
Nov. 12, the day of the opening of the 
triennial convention of the Y. M. C. A 
The men were talking about the prob- 
lems that must be faced in this conven- 
tion. Shall the movement be controlled 
by men over forty or men under thirty? 
Shall the become com- 
Shall the former 

membership be 
changed so as to include much 


local associations 
pletely democratic? 
evangelical basis of 
larger 
areas of men in different parts of the 
world? To the consideration of these 
and a number of other questions of equal 
importance the men are to give them- 


selves for a week 
Church Congress Meets 
in Sheffield 
The church congress of the Church 
is now in its fifty-seventh year 
were opened this year by 
unique pronour 
Archbishop o! 
conditions 


int 


hat 1 is a tact 


knows what 


minds of the men and wom- 


passing 


> the younger men and wom- 

who eagerly desire a spiritual religion 
t stand apart from the church? 
the church is not a witness to 
gospel, but it is, in its 

its dullness, its unreality, an ob- 
tone of stumbling, an offence. 
ire, the church is to preach the 

etert gospel to this generation not in 
word power, it must evan- 


gelize itself 


Episcopal Paper Objects 
to Apostles’ Creed 
ne of the four demands in the famous 
Quadrilateral is belief in the 
d and the Nicene creed. The 
Churchman of New 
nal of the 


apostles’ cre 
York, leading jour- 
Protestant Episcopal church in 
this country, would not make such a de- 
mand. In a recent article the paper ad- 
vocates the adoption of some alternate 
phrasing. It says: “It is a truism to say 


that many earnest Christians, firm be- 
lievers in the doctrines of the incarna- 
tion and the trinity, do not believe all 
the articles in the Apostles’ creed. They 


cannot accept them literally or figurate- 
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ively or after the manner of a pallid 
scholasticism—trying to justify a mean- 
ing which does not fundamentally ap- 
peal to the reason and for which there 
seems to be no religious demand. What 
shall be done with such people as these? 
\re they to be asked to accept the for- 
} 


mulary literally? Are they to be encour- 


aged to strain the meaning of the sev- 
? Or are they to be rejected 
if unable to do e‘ther? Why not attempt 
to discover an alternative use? Why not 


1 


eral phases 


ce time and give thought to see if we 
may not discover a formulary that will at 
once gather up the heart of the creed, 
embody the cherished opinion of the past 
a chastened religious 
? Put the problem to the 
What 
earnest man 
10 cannot subscribe all the articles 
the Apostles’ creed, but who offers 
mnfession of faith 


ind be couched in 
phraseolog: 
test mM 


some such way as this: 


shall we do wit! 
| 


following as his 
in God, the Father, who 

> me, and al! Second- 

e Son, who hath redeemed 

Thirdly, in God 

who sanctifieth me, and 
1.. Assuming that a 
larat‘on of faith is necessary not only 


mankind. 


and all mankind 
Holy Ghost, 


the people of Go 


baptism and confirmation but 
ery public service (an assump- 
which may not b 


altoge - sound), 


not conceive of the day when 


alternative use were permit- 
1 in morning and evening prayer and in 


= 
oiyvy communion: 
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HAVE YOU READ 
‘‘Mountain Scenes from the Bible” 


By William Kobert 
!’ , 


Polhamus, 8.T.D. 
blished vy Flemit I 


Revell Co., 


The book is modern and progressive in 
treatment fan important but neclect 
ed phase of Divine Revelation, yet main- 
tait spiritua ote thronchont. 
endorsed by professors in 
stian Universities 
STUDENT OF THE BIBLE, 
LOVER OF THE MOUNTAINS 
SHOULD RRAD IT. 
Timely Christmas or Birthday 
Suggestion. 
for it. Or write for it 
vell Co New York Or 
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Chureh, Massillon, Ohio Price $2.00 net. 











LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Announces the publication of the volume 
“Christianity and Problems 
series of lectures given at 
on the Bross Foundation, No- 
to sixth, 1921 
CONTENTS 
“From Generation to Generation” 
John Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.P. 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals” 
Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D.,. LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 
Paul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Problems” 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 
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New Fiction 


This Freedom a 


sy A, S. M. Hutchinson ($2.00) 
Author of “If Winter Comes” 


Babbitt 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of “Main Street” 


The Glimpses of 
the Moon 
By Edith Wharton ($2.00) 
Author of “The Age of Innocence” 
In the Days of 
Poor Richard 


By Irving Bachellor 
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($1.75) 


Author of “A Man for the Ages” 


Abbe Pierre 


By Jay William Hudson 

Author of “Truths We Liv 
One of Ours 

By Willa Cather 

Author of “ My Antonia” 


($2.00 


’ 
Carnac’s Folly 
By Sir Gilbert Parker ($2.00) 
Author of “The Right of Way” 


Foursquare 
By Grace S. Richmond 
Author of “Red Pepper Burns” 


($1.75) 


Certain People 
of Importance 


By Kathleen Norris 
\uthor of “Mother” 


Robin 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
($2.0 


The Breaking Point 

By Mary Roberts Rinehart ($200) 
The Mountain 
School-Teacher 


By Melville Davisson Post | 


A Minister of Grace 


By Margaret Widdemer 


Author of “ 


Broken Barriers 


By Meredith Nicholson 


The Altar Steps 


3y Compton Mackenzie 


The Judge 


By Rebecca West 


($2.00 
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Three 
Vital Volumes 


The Christian Faith and 
the New Day 








By Cleland Boyd McAfee, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary 


The appeal here is not to technical theologians, but 
to working ministers and thoughtful laymen who, after 
all, build and use the theology that is living and who 
sometimes fear to see it change. The great days just 
past have given many a renewed assurance that Chris- 
tianity is more vital and forceful than it has been for 
many a day. Its vitality may well claim the right to 
phrase itself anew—which means to reconstruct theol- 
ogy at any point where it may need reconstruction. 


(80 cents, plus 6 cents postage.) 


A Valid Christianity 
for Today 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams 


For many persons a valid Christianity is to be known 
by its roots. But the mind of today, Bishop Williams 
olds, is intensely practical and insists that a valid 
Christianity is to be known by its fruits. Can it meet 
the need of a universal religion felt by an expanding 
and unifying world? Can it moralize our industrial, 
tical and commercial life and humanize our social 
lif Can it live with the expanding vision and in- 
creasing light of modern knowledge? Some of the 
chapter titles of this challenging book are: “Chris- 
nity and the World,” “Men of Vision,” “The Confi- 
lence of a Certain Faith,” “The Gospel of Democ- 
y,” “The Uses of Life,” “The Universal Christ,” and 
he Supreme Values.” 








($1.75, plus 12 cents postage.) 


The New Social 
Order 





By Harry F. Ward 


This book, as the title indicates, is based upon the con- 
viction that a new order of living is both necessary and 

vitable, and upon the judgment that the beginnings 
of that new order are already with us. The signs are 
clear that we have arrived at one of those conjunctions 
of economic pressure and idealistic impulse, of mate- 
rial and spiritual reality, which occasion fundamental 
changes in the organization of life. Dr. Ward takes 
up those outstanding principles which have been em- 
ployed in the social progress of the western world, con- 
siders how they are being changed to meet present 
needs and aspirations, and in the light of them exam- 
ines the significant features of various programs for 


+} 


the new order. 
(New edition, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage.) 


SF 


ND CASH COVERING YOUR ORDER OR HAVE IT CHARGED 
TO YOUR ACCOUNT IF YOU PREFER. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


The 
20th Century 


Quarterly 


(Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor) 


will revolutionize your Bible class study. 
It treats the International Uniform Lessons 
in thoroughly up-to-date fashion and it is 
an exceptionally attractive study booklet. 
It is used by hundreds of adult and young 
people's classes, older intermediate classes 
and home departments. Ask for a free 
sample of the present quarter's issue, look 
it over and order it for your class with- 
out delay. 





The Christian Century Press 
508 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 














What and Where is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN, Ph.D. 


By far the most popular theological book 
ever sold by The Christian Century Press. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, says: 


“T could wish that every uncertain and troubled 
mind might know that there is such a book as this. 
It makes God intelligible to men of modern world 
view. It shows how science prepares the way for 
a far better, more vital, more spiritual, more per- 
sonal God than was possible under the older forms 
of thinking.” 

And Dr. Douglas C. MclIntosh, professor 
of theology in Yale, says: 

“What and Where is God? draws a clearly de- 
fined picture of God, man, and the universe to 
take the place of the fading picture that is becom- 
ing such a menace to religious faith. A _ better 
book to put into the hands of the religiously per- 
plexed and doubting has not been written for 
many a day. It is a book that will live.” 


Price of the book $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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World’s Famous Books 


Classics of Fiction, Drama, History, Biography, Philosophy, Science, Poetry and Hu- 
mor Now Produced in Pocket Size—Improve Your Mind by Reading in Odd Moments 
—Easy to Carry—Order by Mail—Size of Books 314x5 inches—Books Printed Uni- 
formly—Bound Neatly in Card-Cover Stock—Take Your Pick of 300 Great Titles at 
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10c—Quick Service Guaranteed. 


The Chicago 
Daily News of 
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ilable. 


This new process in publishing now makes it possi- | tural work of the first magni- 
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The Nature of Scripture 
By Prof. A. S. Peake 


“So far as criticism is dominated by rationalism or seeks 
to dissolve those historical facts which are vital to the 
very existence of Christianity, so far I also disavow it. 
The only criticism for which I care is the criticism 
which has an open eye for the actual phenomena of 
Scripture and so great a reverence for truth as to ac- 
cept the conclusions to which these phenomena direct 
us."—From author’s preface. ($2.00.) 





The Quest of Industrial Peace 
By W. M. Clow 


This book, by the author of “The Cross in Christian 
Experience,” begins with an analysis of the causes of 
the present industrial unrest and describes the massing 
of the conflicting forces. It gives a sympathetic expo- 
sition of experiments attempted in correcting indus- 
trial troubles. It closes with a constructive message in 
which the Christian ideal of relationships in society is 
outlined and applied so as to find the only path to in- 
dustrial peace. ($1.75.) 








Progress in Religion to the Christian Era 
By T. R. Glover 
These lectures are unique in that they bring before us 
in one glorious sweep of historic vision the religious 
development of the Greek, the Roman and the Hebrew 
peoples as a preparation for Christ's coming. ($2.00.) 











Religion and the Future Life 
Edited by E. Hershey Sneath 


The ten contributors are well-known scholars, among 
them Professor Breasted, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Professor Jastrow, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Professor B. W. Bacon, of Yale, and Franz 
Boas, of Columbia University. The volume is the re- 
sult of a remarkable seminar conducted by the editor 
at Yale for the purpose of studying the history of the 
belief in life after death in religion and philosophy. 
($3.00. ) 


The Iron Man in Industry 
By Arthur Pound 


Here is a refreshing modern argument for such educa- 
tion of our industrial workers that they may be equip- 
ped profitably to enjoy the leisure with which the auto- 
matic machine— ‘the iron man”—now provides them. 
To his wide experience as laborer, manager and em- 
ployer, Mr. Pound adds an imaginative quality which 
lends an unusual interest to his book. ($1.75.) 














The Preacher and His Sermon 
By J. Paterson Smyth 


The author of “How We Got Our Bible,” for many 
years a professor of pastoral theology, here presents 
the ripe fruitage of his wide experience and observa- 
tion. This series of lectures was delivered before the 
students and junior clergy in the Divinity School of 
the University of Dublin. ($1.25.) 








The Revelation of John 
By Arthur S. Peake 


Dr. Peake is generally acknowledged as one of the 
greatest theologians in Europe, and his latest book is 


a complete justification of that high distinction. A 
scholarly, spiritual and poetic treatment of the Apoca- 
lypse for Bible students and Christians everywhere. 


“Certainly one of the sanest and most instructive books 
on the subject,” says London Quarterly Review. ($2.50.) 
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The Open Fire and Other Essays 
By William V. Kelley 


Of these fifteen essays, the two on Robert Browning 
alone are worth the price of the book. “In Dr. Kelley's 
mini,” says The Christian Century, editorially, “we 
have a true wedlock of evangelical piety and the noblest 
spirit of the Renaissance. Here is a spirit rich with t 
the fruits of years of patient reading over the whole 
field of human thought.” ($2.00.) 











A Literary Guide to the Bible 
By Laura H. Wild 


The author, who is professor of biblical history and 
literature in Mount Holyoke College, holds that there 
is now needed such a book as this, which will help the 
Bible student so to realize the art and beauty of Bibli- 
cal literature that he can read it along with other 
world masterpieces. Chapters on Folk Lore, Histori- 
cal Narratives, Poetry, Drama, Biblical Oratory, etc. 
($2.00. ) 








The Son of Man Coming to His Kingdom 
By Principal Alfred Gandier, of Knox College 
Toronto 


“Jesus did not live in a vacuum,” says Dr. Gandier. 
“To understand his life and — we must know 
something of the religious, moral and intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which he lived and moved—and of this the 
Jewish Apocalypse formed no small part.” A 
discussion of the meaning and value of the Apoca- 
lyptic hope. ($1.25.) 
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Creative Christianity 
By Professor George Cross 

This work, by Professor Cross, of Rochester Theological 

Seminary, is a contribution toward reshaping inherited 

forms in which our Protestantism has expressed its 
inner life for us, so that the coming generation, nur- 
tured under the changed spiritual tendencies current 
today, may have a form of Christianity better fitted to 
its needs. ($1.50.) 











What’s Best Worth Saying 
By Richard Roberts 


Ten addresses, delivered for the most part to college 
students. The titles are: “On Creeds,” “Of Faith,” } 
“Of Evil,” “Of the Cross,” “Of Jesus,” “Of 
Above and God Within,” “Of God as a Society,” “Of 
Spiritual Freedom,” “Of the Joy of Life,” “Of Love 
Among the Ruins.” ($1.25.) 
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